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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By Bowman 


DAILY WORD AND VOCABULARY 
PRACTICE 


Word and phrase lists precede all dictation items 
and place emphasis upon vocabulary building. 
The words are divided into practical syllables; 
that is, only those division points that a typist 


might use at the end of a line of writing. 


ACTUAL BUSINESS LETTERS 


The book contains 418 actual business letters 
selected from a list of representative business 
offices. The incoming letters are shown in full 
typewritten form, and the outgoing letters are 


shown in well-written shorthand plates. 


MATERIAL FOR DICTATION 
ASSIGNMENTS 


The book contains a total of 77,000 printed words, 
counted in groups of twenty words for dictation 
purposes. The shorthand plates contain a total 
of 33,000 words. 


and phrase lists, shorthand plates, printed letters, 


The material consists of word 


a general vocabulary, letter models, and a group 


of standardized letters. 


BUILDING OF SKILL IN 
RAPID WRITING 


A quicker writing rate and a quicker transcription 
rate are developed by constant emphasis upon the 
more troublesome shorthand cutlines, by a gradu- 


al increase in the syllable intensity of the letters 


in the assignments, and by providing dictation 
dealing with a related series cf correspondence. 


SUSTAINED-WRITING PRACTICE 
Material for si 


a correlated letter series in 


istained-writing practice consists of 
each chapter and 
articles dealing with some business topic or some 
office duty. The content of each article is planned 
ident 


to help the st inderstand the job he is 


expected to do from day to day. 


TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Each chapter provides topics for class discussion. 
These topics are designed to help the student to 
understand the correspondence in the chapter 
and to encourage him to become a thinking indi- 
vidual capable of producing intelligible tran- 


scripts. The topics summarize the important 


points in the chapter. 
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A BOOK THAT MAKES 
EVERY MINUTE COUNT 


20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


FOURTH EDITION 
BY 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 





20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has made a special con- 
tribution in the speed-up programs in wartime. It has 


enabled many teachers to get better results in less time. 


+ There is no waste motion in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- | 

ING. The student immediately begins to write complete | 

eats aitteates words and is soon writing sentences, paragraphs, and 
edition is used by the letters. Each lesson is carefully planned so that every 


United Stated Armed minute is used effectively. 
Forces Institute. 
Special techniques are introduced to force the student to 


Thi higher speeds and to more accurate control. With 20TH 
is book was recently 
adopted for state-wide CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, you can do a 


use in Kansas. better job of teaching in less time. 


* You may obtain a one-year volume, a second-year volume, 
or a combination two-year volume. Optional workbooks 


and achievement tests are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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A Balanced Education 
for Postwar 














After World War I there was a marked change in education. The necessity 
CES for a type of education which would enable the individual to earn a living was 

slowly developed until today, in all large cities, vocational schools have been 
established, and a vocational program has been developed for rural communities. 
INT Because of the prestige of academic education, those who elected non- 
academic education have not been recognized on an equal basis. This inequality 
prevented many boys and girls who had other kinds of abilities from developing 
them. Therefore, the progress in vocational education has been slow but, 
$ nevertheless, sound. Studies of high school graduates show that only 26 per 
| G : cent go on for further education, leaving 80 per cent who must go immediately 
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into the field of work. General educators ignore this fact. 
There has been too much discussion in postwar planning in education of 
vocational education versus liberal arts education. It cannot be one or the 


con- other. It must be a combination of vocational and academic education to enable 
h the youth of our country to fit into the postwar world. World War II has taught 

t has us that basic, or “‘boot,’’ training is necessary to determine abilities before 
time. special training can be given. This is also true in vocational education. A basic 


or general education is essential before specific vocational training can be 
NRIT- started. 

‘*‘Man cannot live by bread alone.’’ After work, man has the right, in our 
democratic way of living, to enjoy his leisure through reading, music, art, and 
and recreation. To develop a program of vocational education which enables a man 
merely to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow is to rob him of his birthright. 
To educate him in liberal arts alone without giving him the tool with which to 
earn his bread also robs him of his right as an American citizen living where 
the Bill of Rights is still upheld. 
snt to The mistake of the past has been to include too little of academic and cul- 

tural education in the business and vocational programs. World War II has 
20TH taught us that skills in typing and various other kinds of trade skills can be 
do a taught, and taught effectively, in a much shorter time than we have been 
allowing. It has also been proved that the same amount of subject matter can 
be covered in less time. This, then, provides more time to include cultural 
and academic subjects in a vocational program. 
lume, Vocational skills must be recognized by the general educator; liberal arts 
books must be recognized by the vocational educator, and must be included in the 
postwar vocational program to provide a balanced education for the youth of 
our country who must go to work upon the completion of high school. 
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Edna M. Engle, principal of Clara Barton 
Vocational School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Helpful Hints for Teaching Typewriting to the Blind 


by 


Violet Elliott 
High School 


Visalia, California 


From now on typing teachers will be 
called upon for an unusual task and they 
should give serious thought to this problem: 
what to do with ambitious men back from 
war who are handicapped by loss of sight. 
These blind veterans will want to become 
useful, and the will want to earn their own 
living, but many of them will not care to go 
to special schools or colleges. They will 
prefer the security of their own home towns. 
Here is where the wide-awake typing teacher 
will see his opportunity, for probably the 
best chance these veterans will have of be- 
coming self-supporting is to master the type- 
writer. 

These men are entitled to the best of 
training. Since new problems will arise, 
teachers will have to use different techniques 
in teaching them. High school principles 
may put these sightless men in typing 
classes with immature youth, and every 
precaution must be exercised to safeguard 
them from the humiliation of competing 
with those who can see. The understanding 
teacher will encourage them, but they can- 
not be taught by sympathy alone. Results 
are all that will count. 

Many of these veterans, because of their 
affliction, will have a singleness of mind. 
They will not have the distractions of those 
who can see, and their necessity will make 
them invaluable employees in those con- 
cerns that use dictaphone or other voice- 
recording machines. ‘Therefore, any work 
that is done to train these men will not be 
in vain. 

When we consider the fact that we try to 
teach typists by the touch method rather 
than by having the. look at the keyboard 
and the machine, the problem does not seem 
overwhelming. The chief difference in teach- 
ing the blind will be in the amount of detail 
work that must be done. We cannot say to 
the blind, “Watch how I do this and then 
imitate me”’; instead, we must think through 
every movement we make so that we can 
describe it in meaningful words. After all, 
no one can learn any process unless he knows 
exactly what he is to do and how he is to 
proceed. 

The typing teacher must see that every 
student learns every detail of the operation 
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of the machine, and he should lay out ahead 
of time quite definitely what is to be learned 
as well as the detailed technique of present- 
ing each lesson. I believe the following ideas 
will prove helpful, and I offer them with the 
hope of stimulating interest in this plan: 


Suggested Lesson Plans 


1. How to sit correctly at the machine 


a. Sit well back in your chair so that your back rests 
comfortably against the back of the chair. Keep 
your head up. Both feet should be flat on the 
floor to give you the necessary balance, but they 
can assume any position that gives you a feeling 
of being ready for work. 


b. Avoid any feeling of tension in the hands, fingers, 
or arms. 
2. How to insert paper into the machine 


a. Place your paper at the left of your machine with 
the width of the paper alongside the typewriter. 


b. Pick up the paper by letting your left hand fall on 
the paper with the fingers spread slightly apart 
and the thumb going under the first two sheets of 
paper. The thumb should be approximately 
under the longest finger. 


c. Put the side edges of the papers against the 
smooth metal bar that protrudes on the back of 
the typewriter (lateral paper guide). The papers 
slide against this guide until the bottom of the 
papers rest against the rubber roll (platen). 


d. Take hold of the round knob (cylinder knob) pro- 
truding from the right of the paper table and turn 
that knob away from you rather vigorously. Your 
papers are then rolled into the machine. 

After the ability of putting paper into the 
machine is pretty well mastered, a simple 
drill for speeding up the entire process could 
be worked out, such as: 

1. Drop hand on paper. 

2. Bring paper to lateral paper guide. 


3. Twirl paper into machine. 


After these directions are clearly under- 
stood and followed, the teacher could give 
the directions by number only. See that 
each direction is followed and that this 
process becomes autonomized until it 1s 
done speedily and in a businesslike manner. 

For the first few lessons the teacher should 
see that the marginal stops are set on all 
machines so that the students will not be 
writing off the paper. He should attend to 
this detail before the students arrive so that 
they will not worry about whether they are 
printing on the paper, or whether their 
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margins are tro narrow or too wide. Set a 
convenicnt margin of about 60 or 70 spaces 
so that che student has ample room on which 
to write and yet a wide enough space so that 
he will not waste too much paper nor have 
to throw the carriage too often: 


3. How to stroke the keys 


a. Put the left hand on the second row of keys from 
the bottom of the machine with the little finger on 
the last key at the left of the row. Let the ring 
finger rest on the next key, the big finger on the 
adjacent key, and the index finger on the key 
next to that. Do not rest on the nails, but on the 
fleshy part of the finger. 

b. Put the little finger of the right hand on the next- 
to-the-last key at the right of the machine. The 
ring finger should rest on the key next to the little 
finger, the big finger on the next key, and the in- 
dex finger on the next key. Both hands should be 
on the second row. The thumbs of both hands 
rest lightly on the smooth bar that parallels the 
rows of keys. Do not depress this bar; just let the 
thumbs rest lightly on it, or let them hang sus- 
pended just above it. 

c. With the index finger of the left hand, tap the key 
to see how hard you have to hit in order to make 
an impression. You are striking the letter “‘f.”’ 
Make “‘f’s” until the bell on your typewriter rings; 
then make about five more “f’s”, or as many as 
you can make until the carriage locks. 


Occasionally the parts of the machine 
can be taught, but for the most part, the 
learning can be incidental. For example, 
when the teacher says, “until the carriage 
locks,” the students learn incidentally that 
the thing moving across the machine until it 
stops moving, or locks, is a carriage. By so 
doing, you eliminate the unnecessary strain 
of carrying in the mind not only what to do 
but also what to call every part. Near the 
end of the course the teacher may have a 
few lessons on the names of the parts so that 
an operator can talk intelligently about the 
machine. In the beginning of the course, 
however, it is confusing to have to learn 


— new names for parts of a strange ma- 
chine. 


4. How to throw the carriage 


a. To move the carriage back so that you can type 
a new line, bring the left hand up towards the 
paper but a little farther to the left until it en- 
counters a smooth, metal handle. Keep the left 
thumb down and strike the carriage throw with 
full force of all fingers between the first and second 
joints on the index finger. Return to home 
position, 

5. How to use the space bar 


a. When you tap one “f” after another, you are 
writing a solid line of “‘f’s” with no spaces between 
them. ‘This time let’s make three “f’s” and a 
space, three more “‘f’s” and a space, and so on. 
Your thumbs are resting on the space bar or just 
above it. With your right thumb strike the space 
bar 'ghtly. Notice that it is the side of the thumb 
that strikes the space bar. Your thumb must 
strike the bar and leave it at once. If you felt the 
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space bar skipping under your thumb, it is because 
your thumb lingered on the bar or glided along it 
instead of leaving it at once. 

Some authors favor practising with a 
locked machine before doing any real typ- 
ing. With the blind this precaution is not 
necessary because they do not see any errors 
they make and therefore have perfect con- 
fidence that they are striking all the letters 
and spaces correctly, unless they are told 
differently, or they feel the machine actually 
skip a space. When the machine is locked, 
the stroking feels different. Since the blind 
are typing entirely by “feel,” it seems a 
waste of time to have them stroke keys on a 
locked typewriter. 

Either the “vertical” or the “horizontal” 
method of teaching the keyboard may be 
used. The important point is to train the 
muscles of each finger so thoroughly that 
they move automatically in the proper posi- 
tion and strike the right keys whenever the 
person hears or thinks of a letter, number, 
or punctuation mark that he wishes to print. 
Stress that the fingers never straighten out 
to make reaches. In other words, the fingers 
are not pointing at the keys, but they are 
bent over them like a bird’s talons and re- 
main curved no matter to what key they 
reach. The finger should be lifted only 
high enough to be sure that it will descend 
squarely on the key. 

The value of rhythm in typewriting has 
been proved by many studies made in this 
phase of the field. It is just as important for 
the blind to type rhythmically as it is for 
anyone else. A good way to develop this 
rhythm is by spelling the words for them 
while they type, by typing with them, or by 
spelling and typing with them so that they 
hear the sound your keys make and can 
compare that with the sound their keys 
make. For example, if you are teaching the 
location of the letters f, u, r, the instructor 
could spell: “f - u - r, space; f - u - r, space,” 
gradually picking up the speed but main- 
taining an even rhythm and giving a great 
deal of practice on the location of these 
three letters. I do not mean that the teacher 
should always spell words. Some independ- 
ent typing is quite necessary. After the 
students are familiar with simple words, it 
is better for the teacher to pronounce just 
the word while the student types. For ex- 
ample: “Let us write several lines of the 
word ‘the’ together. Keep your mind on the 
word as your fingers make the motions.” 
Dictate: “the” - pause; “the” - pause; “‘the”’ - 
pause, as you write on the typewriter. By 
writing with the students, you can time the 
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stroking so that they can write at 40 or 60 
words a minute with ease and no feeling of 
strain. If you hear or see a few students 
having difficulty in typing evenly, go back 
to spelling the word a few times: “t-h-e, 
space; t - h - e, space; the - pause; the - 
pause.” 

A great deal of drill should be given on 
the carriage throw so that everyone in the 
class can throw it and be back in home posi- 
tion in about three-fifths of a second. The 
best way to do this is to type with the stu- 
dents, dictating the words or letters and the 
throw. Begin to spell and type the first 
word in the next line immediately after the 
throw. This drill is a little nerve racking the 
first few times, but with repetition and pleas- 
ant reassurance that they will soon master 
the trick of throwing the carriage and strik- 
ing the next letter almost immediately, the 
class will soon be able to perform this opera- 
tion easily. 


6. How to teach the shift key 


a. At the left and right sides of the last row of keys 
are two big, round keys. As soon as you press 
down on either of these keys, you will feel that the 
carriage raises upward. ‘The two keys are there 
so that we can make capital letters. If you wish 
to make a capital letter with the right hand, you 
depress the shift key on the left side of the ma- 
chine. If you are using the left hand to make a 
capital letter, depress the shift key on the right 
side of the keyboard. Which shift key would we 
use for a capital “f’? Which shift key would we 
use for a capital “‘j’’? 


b. Because the shift keys are attached to a lever that 
lifts the carriage, you cannot strike the shift keys 
with the customary light, quick stroke, but you 
must depress the shift key and hold it down. 


, 


c. To make a capital “‘f,”” move the little finger of the 
right hand from its position over the semicolon to 
the shift key, press the shift key, and hold it down. 
Keep at least your index finger over the gnide key. 
While holding the shift key down with the right 
little finger, make the ordinary quick stroke for 
“f” with the index finger on the left hand. Release 
the shift key. Bring the little finger back over the 
semicolon. 


The teacher will have to walk around and 
see that the capital “‘f’s” are made correctly. 
The students can be writing some simple 
word such as “For” while you are doing 
this. If the letters are not aligned properly, 
you will have to give additional help to 
show the student how to hold the key firmly 
so that it will not jump, and how long to 
hold the key before releasing it. 

d. Teach a capital “a,” or some letter involving the 
use of the right shift key. In giving word drills, be 
sure that the second letter is made with the hand 
that held the shift key so that the student’s hand 


will be forced to return to home position instead of 
lingering over the shift key. 


Practice shift-key drills for only a short 
time so that the muscles will not become too 
tired. 


7. How to teach paragraphing 


a. At the top of the keyboard, at the extreme right of 
the machine is the tabulator set key. To indent a 
paragraph, space five spaces with the space bar 
and push in this key with the index finger of the 
right hand. 


b. Put your carriage back to the beginning of the 
line. Just above the keys is a bar paralleling the 
space bar. Hold it down with the index finger of 
the right hand and notice that the carriage moves 
over five spaces and stops. Rest your finger on 
this bar urtil the carriage stops moving. Do not 
make a quick hit toward it. When the carriage 
stops moving, it has indented as many spaces as 
you counted off on the space bar before pushing in 
the tabulator set key. 

ec. If you wish the machine to stop at five and also at 
ten spaces from the right margin, strike the space 
bar an additional five times and push the tabulator 
set key down again. This time the machine will 
indent five and come to a stop; when the tabulator 
bar is pushed down the second time, the machine 
will come to a stop ten spaces from the left margin. 


d. If you are doing work in which you wish to indent 
ten spaces only instead of five spaces, you can 
remove the first tabulator stop by depressing the 
little key to the left of the tabulator bar with the 
index finger of the left hand when the machine 
comes to its first stop. That key is known as the 
tabulator clear key because it clears the machine 
of any tabulator stops that you may have put in. 

e. If you do not know for certain where the tabulator 
stops have been placed, you can clear all of them 
by moving the carriage of the machine to the 
extreme left, and while holding the tab clear key 
down, run the carriage back and forth several 
times with the right hand. Put the index finger of 
your right hand on the carriage release lever, take 
hold of the cylinder knob with your thumb and 
big finger, and run the carriage back and forth 
while you hold the tab clear key down with the 
index finger of your left hand. 

f. Tap the desired number of spaces on the space bar 
and reset the tabulator stop key. 


The tabulator, the tab stop key, and the 
tab clear key vary on different makes of 
typewriters. I have used the Underwood 
Standard Typewriter as the model for this 
illustration. 


8. How to teach margins 


a. There is a little metal ruler that runs along the 
top of your machine in front of your paper. This 
little ruler has two small metal gadgets on it that 
feel something like miniature pointers. By push- 
ing the bottom of one of these pointers together, 
you will find you can move it in either direction. 

b. Push the pointer at your left as far to the left as 
it will go. 

c. Push the pointer to your right as far to the right 
as it will go. 

d. If you left these little pointers in this position, you 
could type across the whole page, and maybe even 
beyond the paper. Push your carriage all the way 
to the left and see how far over it is. Push the 
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carriage all the way to the right and see how far 
over it is. 


e. In writing letters we usually plan to have a narrow 
margin for a long letter, an average margin for a 
letter containing anywhere between 100 and 200 
words, and a wide margin for a letter containing 
less than 100 words. 


f. Fold a piece of paper in half lengthwise, unfold it, 
and put it in your machine. Put the index finger 
of your left hand at the printing point of your 
typewriter. Move the carriage with the right hand 
while you feel for the fold with the big finger of the 
left hand. When the printing point and the fold 
are at the same point, you are in the center of 
your machine. For a short letter or article, the 
margin should be twenty spaces (pica type) to the 
left of center, so hit your back spacer twenty times. 

g. Move the left pointer on the ruler (marginal stop) 
over to where the machine has stopped. 

h. Touch your space bar forty times, for we want a 
four-inch line with twenty spaces on each side of 
center. Move the right marginal stop over to 
where the machine has stopped. 

i. Puta fresh sheet of paper into the typewriter. The 
folded sheet was only to set the marginal stops. 
When they are placed, we can type any number of 
letters of approximately the same size. 

j. For a short letter containing less than 100 words, 
the date is started nineteen spaces from the top of 
the page. 

k. As soon as you can feel, with your left hand, the 
top of your paper showing above the printing 
guide, space down nineteen spaces. 

1], With the carriage at the right margin, hit the back 
spacer once for each letter, space, and comma in 
the current date. Type the date. 

m. Space down six more spaces for the inside address. 


Again I have used the Underwood Stand- 
ard Typewriter for my illustration. For a 
five-inch line, you should backspace 25 
spaces from center and hit the space bar 50 
times. Slight adaptations would have to 
be made by the teacher for different makes 
of typewriters and for elite type, but in 
general this procedure could be followed. 


9. How to address an envelope 


a. Stack the envelopes at the left of your machine 
with the opening of the envelopes down and with 
the bottom of the envelopes parallel to the long 
edge of the table. 


b. Pick up the envelope just as you do a piece of 
paper which you wish to insert, with the thumb 
slipping under the lower edge. 

c. Twirl in the envelopes with the right hand just 
as you would do with a sheet of paper. 

d. Put the address twelve spaces from the top of the 
envelope, and five spaces to the left of the center 
of the envelope. The location of center may be 
found by folding an envelope lengthwise and 
backspacing five spaces. A marginal stop or a 
tabulator stop should be set at this point. 


10. How to type superior or inferior figures 
(There is little use in teaching the variable line 
spacer to the blind, for we use this device only for 
filling in ruled forms, writing on lines, and doing 
similar work that is impossible to do without seeing 
the lines.) 
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a. To type a superior figure, such as might be re- 
quired in manuscript typing, grasp the cylinder 
knub with the hand, and move it towards you a 
half a space. Hold the knob while you type the 
number. As soon as you turn the knob back to 
its normal typing position, you can hear a little 
“click” which signifies that the carriage is back 
in its customary slot, and the line of print will 
be even. 


b. To type an inferior figure. such as might be used 
in a formula, turn the cylinder knob a half space 
away from you, hold it, type the figure, and 
return the carriage to its original slot by listening 
for the “click” as you turn the cylinder knob 
back toward you. 

In teaching typewriting to the blind, the 
instructor should bear in mind the assets 
that the blind have: capable, sensitive fin- 
gers; ability to concentrate because there 
are less distractions; and good memories 
because they depend so much on what they 
hear. It is not necessary to read a sentence 
containing every letter of the alphabet before 
typing it. If you hear a simple, alphabetical 
sentence such as, “Pack my box with five 
dozen lacquer jugs,” and repeat the sen- 
tence a few times, you can type it without 
looking at anything. Likewise, for practice 
in using inferior figures, anyone can remem- 
ber: “‘H.O is the formula for water.” Con- 
centrate on the assets of your class, think 
each process through in detail so that you 
can describe how it feels, what it sounds 
like, and where it is located in relation to 
other known parts of the machine. The 
blind should be able to type practically any- 
thing that their sighted neighbors can type, 
with the exception of filling in ruled forms. 





BUSINESS FILING 


by Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING consists of a cloth-bound 
textbook and a correlating practice outfit which 
provides laboratory instruction. You can still 
complete this course during the second semester. 
It will require twenty, thirty, or forty hours, 
depending upon how many of the ten jobs 
your students complete. 


All supplies, including cards for indexing, 
stationery, guide cards with tabs, folders with 
tabs, gummed labels, and all other necessary 
supplies, are provided. 


Textbook, $1.00; practice outfit, $1.40, sub- 
ject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Promotion 


by 


Barre, Vermont 





About a year ago we began to organize 
courses in distributive trades in Barre. It 
has been our experience that promoting the 
establishment of a distributive education 
program and organizing a distributive edu- 
cation program are virtually one and the 
same thing. Especially is this true in the 
first year of the program. 

In either case, the first step is to discover 
the need for such training. All of us who 
have worked in the distributive education 
field know that a survey of the national 
picture shows a real need for training in the 
distributive trades. A survey of your own 
city, town, or locality may show there is no 
need. Therefore, let me repeat that the 
first step is to determine the need—the real 
need—in your own locality. 


An examination of a few statistics relative 
to our trading area threw some light on the 
desirability of providing a distributive edu- 
cation program. Barre is a small city with 
a population of 10,909, but it is the most 
important trading center within the Barre- 
Montpelier area. In this area there is a popu- 
lation of '70,000. 


The principal types of manufacturing done 
in Barre are granite memorials, granite ma- 
chinery and tools, wood veneer products, 
lumber and building materials, and maple 
products. (There are only a few war indus- 
tries.) In the 101 manufacturing establish- 
ments, 1,223 wage earners produce $6,131,934 
worth of products. There are 230 retail dis- 
tribution establishments, employing 778 
salespeople who sell $7,199,000 worth of 
goods. In the wholesale establishments, of 
which there are twenty-two, 112 salespeople 
sell $2,361,000 worth of goods. Eighty-six 
service establishments with 86 proprietors 
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Donald C. Beede 


Co-ordinator of Distributive Education 
Spaulding High School 


of the Distributive Education Program 


in the Community 


An address delivered before a meeting of dis- 
tributive educators at State Teachers College, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


who employ 75 people do $296,000 worth of 
business a year. 

Barre has 2,188 wage earners; 517 pro- 
prietors and managers engage in manufac- 
turing and distributing goods and services. 
In other words, about one of every four 
workers is engaged in a distributive trade. 
In the nation as a whole, about one in every 
eight is employed in a distributive trade. 
The survey we made showed that less than 


1 per cent of our distributive trade workers | 


had any training for their work. The facts 
shown by our examination of the need as 
to the number of employees in the distribu- 
tive trades and as to the lack of training of 
distributive trades workers proved conclu- 
sively that there was a real need in Barre 
for a distributive education program. 


Since we were particularly interested in 
the retail stores, a special survey was made 
of the seven stores that were willing and 
anxious to participate in the distributive 
education program. This study showed that 
69 regular workers, 22 part-time workers, 
and 82 Christmas extras were employed, 
none of whom had had any store training 
other than that gained through previous 
store work. 

There is a great demand for trained store 
help—or for that matter untrained help, 
too, just now. One of the stores surveyed 
showed an 85 per cent turnover of employ- 
ees; another showed less than 20 per cent 
turnover. The average turnover of em- 
ployees proved to be about 35 per cent. 


Our need for a distributive education pro- 
gram having been shown, the next step was 
to organize the class. Even though distribu- 
tive education is sometimes considered sepa- 
rately, it might be worth while to take just a 
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moment to outline the plan of promoting 
and organizing distributive education and 
to show its relation to the commercial cur- 
riculum in Spaulding High School. 

The commercial courses are organized on 
a four-year plan. The first two years cover 
general background material and also ex- 
ploratory opportunities in the commercial 
field. Beginning in the eleventh year, spe- 
cific commercial skills are taught in three 
possible sequences: stenographic, bookkeep- 
ing, and retail merchandising. 

Distributive education is offered on a 
four-year basis similar to the other courses. 
Required subjects begin in the ninth year 
and include English I, Junior Business Train- 
ing, and Social Science I; in the tenth year 
are English II, Economic Geography, and 
Typewriting I; in the eleventh year are 
English III, American History, Bookkeep- 
ing I, and Salesmanship and Advertising; in 
the twelfth year are English IV and Mer- 
chandising with store work. 

The distributive education program is 
designed to give the trainee a good back- 
ground in social science and in business sub- 
jects, as well as a thorough training in retail 
merchandising at the high school level. 

The merchandising students complete 
their school work at twelve o’clock noon. 
(The regular students are excused at 1:30 
p.M.) After the lunch period, the merchan- 
dising students do their store work of three 
or more hours a day. There are a few who 
meet the fifteen-hour a week minimum re- 
quirement by working on Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays. 

We found that one of the most important 
aids a teacher-co-ordinator can have is the 
co-operative service of a good guidance 
director. This director must be able and 
willing to help select a sufficient number of 
the right kind of individuals that are best 
suited to this type of co-operative training, 
and for whom the training can do the most 
good. 

Having examined the needs of the com- 
munity and having set up a pattern for sat- 
isfying the needs, our next problem was to 
sell the program to our boys and girls. We 
found one of the most important things was 
to show the students how the distributive 
education program was integrated with the 
commercial curriculum. A mineographed 
bulletin was prepared which described the 
hew commercial courses. Most of the bulle- 
tin was devoted to the distributive program. 
This bulletin was distributed to the junior, 
sophomore, freshman, and eighth-grade stu- 
dents. We included the eighth grades of the 
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city schools, the parochial school, and the 
surrounding towns, all of which send their 
students to Spaulding High School for sec- 
ondary training. 

An item describing the aims, objectives, 
and outcomes of the course was released to 
the local newspaper and another item was 
published in the high school newspaper. All 
these methods were used to gain the co- 
operation and the understanding of the stu- 
dents. 

This much done, the next problem was to 
gain the understanding and the co-operation 
of the merchants who were to work with us 
to put the program on a co-operative basis. 
This problem was solved by forming an 
advisory committee. It seemed wise to in- 
clude as members of the advisory committee 
any merchant who would employ one or 
more of the co-operative class members. 

The part that such a committee plays in 
organizing and promoting a co-operative 
program must not be overlooked. Without 
this committee there could be no on-the-job 
part-time training. Members of the com- 
mittee are always interested in what the 
teacher-co-ordinator has outlined in his 
classroom course. They will, in many in- 
stances, check this outline by looking at the 
tests and other papers the trainee brings 
with him into the store after school. The 
merchants willingly give the co-ordinator 
such helps as store organization pamphlets 
and bulletins, trade magazines, advertising 
“mats” and material, as well as much help- 
ful advice and many suggestions. 

The next problems that arose had to be 
solved by the committee itself. How was 
the merchant to select the part-time worker 
who would be best suited to that particular 
merchant’s need, and how was the best 
interest of the trainee to be served? More 
than one method was used to solve these 
problems. The committee and the co- 
ordinator worked together. One merchant, 
a hardware dealer, not knowing any of the 
trainees personally, suggested that the co- 
ordinator make a list of various kinds of 
work to be done in the stores and permit 
the students to make first, second, and third 
choices. A list of the stores was prepared, 
including a grocery store, a bakery, a drug 
store, a clothing store, a chinaware, glass- 
ware, and toy store, and several others. The 
list was handed to each of the trainees with 
instructions to make three choices, keeping 
in mind the type of merchandise he would 
enjoy selling. Only one student gave as 
first choice the selling of chinaware, glass- 
ware, and toys. The hardware merchant 
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selected her and has been unusually well 
satisfied with his choice. Some of the mer- 
chants were acquainted with some of the 
members of the class and employed them 
on that basis. Four members of the class, 
two girls and two boys, were already em- 
ployed and kept on with the same employer. 
One girl, acting on her own, found satisfac- 
tory employment in a clothing store. 

When all the members of the class are 
placed and everything appears to be work- 
ing well, a co-ordinator cannot sit back and 
say, “Well, it is started and it is going all 
right, so what more is there to do?” There 
is a great deal more to do. It does not seem 
to make much difference how much printed 
material has been circulated, including news- 
paper articles, for there will be students and 
townspeople who have never heard about 
the program. More likely than not, they 
are the ones who should know about it. 
After the program in Barre had been func- 
tioning well for over three months, I found 
it necessary to acquaint a union official with 
the fact that there was a distributive educa- 
tion program in operation in the city. It was 
probably well, indeed, that I happened to 
have a chance to explain the program to 
this man in order to protect the interests of 
distributive education and the interests of 
the co-operative class, for this union official 
is a member of the State Advisory Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education. The incident 
is cited merely to show that a promoter of a 
program can never assume that those who 
ought to know about his program will know 
about it. 

I also had an opportunity to go before the 
Rotary Club and explain the work of the 
commercial department, especially that 
work relating to distributive education and 
to the new placement bureau. Rotary clubs, 
chambers of commerce, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and other similar organizations are 
excellent groups with which the co-ordinator 
may work to promote his program. 

In addition, I was invited to explain the 
distributive education program at a meeting 
of the Barre Merchants Association. I 
quickly accepted the invitation, realizing 
full well the opportunity available. At the 
end of my talk, I was pledged full co-opera- 
tion by that group. 

Of course, one should not overlook the 
opportunity for promotional work with the 
faculty in his own school. He can do a con- 
siderable amount of effective promotional 
work with an occasional fifteen- or twenty- 
minute talk at a faculty meeting. Moreover, 
the principal is usually glad to allow him 
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this time, for he wants to know, and should 
know, about the program. If the principal 
and the faculty understand the program and 
sense its place in the school plan, it is easier 
to get co-operation. Also bear in mind that 
it may be necessary to “sell”? the program to 
your school board. 

Do not overlook the radio as a medium of 
disseminating ideas concerning your pro- 
motional efforts. This medium has been 
used in Barre. As a matter of fact, we had a 
two-state broadcast, using five stations cov- 
ering Vermont and New Hampshire. John 
M. Morrow, the assistant state supervisor 
of distributive education for Vermont, and 
I prepared a fifteen-minute talk outlining 
the need, the aims and objectives, the way 
the distributive education program works 
in Barre and in the state of Vermont, its 
accomplishments, and its future plans. 

It should be mentioned here that the co- 
ordinator must not only visit, work, and co- 
operate with the merchants who employ 
the distributive education trainees, but he 
should also visit the merchants who do not 
now employ the trainees. These visits give 
the co-ordinator an opportunity to promote 
the program with that group of merchants. 
It may be reasonably assumed that even 
though they do not now employ one of the 
trainees, they may do so next year. 

Then, too, as head of the commercial de- 
partment and distributive education pro- 
gram, and director of the placement bureau, 
I have found many ways to help these mer- 
chants. Sometimes they want extra or even 
new office help, extra help for the Christmas 
rush or other rush periods, and extra workers 
for Saturdays. At other times you may be 
able to furnish extra help to do mimeograph- 
ing for direct mail advertising or other ad- 
vertising work. 

It therefore seems reasonable to conclude 
from our experience of promoting a distribu- 
tive education program that these steps are 
necessary : 

1. Determine the need for the establish- 

ment of such a program. 

2. Lay the basis for the program by gain- 
ing co-operation from the merchants 
who will be involved in the program. 

3. Draw up a definite program of sub- 
jects and publicize it. 

4. Gain the interest and the understanding 
of your program on the part of the 
boys and girls in your high school. 

5. Constantly look for new means and 
methods to make the program render 
greater service. 
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An Analysis of the Arithmetic Knowledge of 
High School Pupils 


by 





Dr. Jacob S. Orleans and Dr. Emanuel Saxe 
School of Business and Civic Administration 
The College of the City of New York 
New York, New York 


This article is a digest of a study made by Dr. Orleans 
and Dr. Saxe and published as Monograph No. 2 of 
“The City College Research Studies in Education.” 


Whatever the accomplishments of the pupils might 
have been in arithmetic at the time they learned it, 
the residuum of such learning, a short time after the 
formal teaching of the subject has ceased, is a piti- 
fully meager quantity. 


This sentence epitomizes the results of a 
study we made of the arithmetic knowledge 
of high school pupils. Although it may give 
the offhand impression of being a rather 
extreme statement, it is the conclusion 
drawn after an extensive study in which 
2,300 high school pupils were tested in 
arithmetic. Pupils pursuing both the com- 
mercial and the academic curriculums were 
included in the group. 

The test was administered to pupils in 
eleven high schools in New York City and 
in seven high schools in other communities. 
Our purpose was to study the nature of the 
arithmetic achievement of pupils after they 
had completed their formal study of the 
subject. For this purpose we prepared a 
test covering fifty-five tasks in computa- 
tional skills, problem solving, number con- 
cepts, business terminology, and _ clerical 
arithmetic. Virtually all the content of the 
test is included within typical elementary 
school arithmetic courses of study planned 
for eight years. The computation tasks and 
the problems were modeled after similar 
items appearing in seventh- and eighth- 
grade arithmetic textbooks. The clerical 
tasks were applications of the work of the 
eight grades to new situations. 

Extensive data are presented in the body 
of the report which lead to the following con- 
clusions: 


1. The school system labors prodigiously with the 
arithmetic program for many years and produces 
an outcome that is matched in the insignificance 
of its quality and quantity only by the educa- 
tional significance of its seriousness. 

- Pupils who have been exposed to eight years of 

arithmetic have, on the whole, really learned 

little, either of formal arithmetic or of the mean- 
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The 
relatively slight degree of accomplishment on the 
part of so large a segment of the pupil group must 
raise questions as to the causes and the nature of 
the pupils’ difficulties and what needs to be done 
to correct the situation. 


ing and use of numbers in real situations. 


The major contribution of this study is 
the analysis of pupils’ errors, in which we 
were aided by Dr. Walter F. Cassidy, also 
of The City College. The wrong answers 
were tabulated to find out which ones oc- 
curred most frequently and, for each of the 
most frequently occurring wrong answers, 
the methods which the pupils used to solve 
these problems were given. It is our in- 
tention that this analysis of the wrong 
methods that pupils have learned should 
serve as a basis for suggesting modifications 
in technique and procedure for the purpose 
of improving the teaching and learning of 
arithmetic. An illustration of the kind of 
analysis made is as follows: 

Problem 3: A merchant sold a chair for $60. He sold 


it at a profit of 25 per cent of what the 
chair cost him. How much did it cost 


him? 
Frequency of 
Wrong Answer Occurrance 
& 45 603 
2. 15 210 
$. 75 140 
4. 240 17 
5. 80 15 
6. 35 10 


Sixteen answers occurring two to seven 
times, and forty answers occurring once 
each 


Nine pupils out of ten did not solve this problem 
correctly. There were only 31 who failed to attempt 
to solve it, or who could not complete it. Although 
62 different wrong answers were obtained by the 
pupils, there were three that occurred with a high 
degree of frequency. The solutions leading to the 
frequently occurring wrong answers are as follows: 


1. $45: $60 X % = $15; $60— $15 = $45. This is 
really an obviously wrong solution. The pupil 


treats the profit as one-fourth of the selling price 
instead of one-fourth of the cost. 
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2. $15: 360 X \% = $15. The pupil computed the 
profit as one-fourth of the selling price and either 
lost sight of the question he was trying to answer, 
or did not understand the question in the first 
place, or sensed that he was wrong and did not 
know what to do about it. 

3. $75: $60 X 14 = $15; $60 + $15 = $75. In this 
solution we see a clear element of reasoning. 
Perhaps the pupil decided that there was an error 
in the statement of the problem. The profit is 
one-fourth of the cost, but the cost is not known. 
In fact, it is the thing to be found. The profit is 
one-fourth of something, and the only something 
given is $60. Therefore, that must be the cost; 
in which case the profit is added to that cost. 
Perhaps this is one of the strange situations to 
which the pupil has been exposed whereby the 
cost becomes the selling price and the selling 
price becomes the cost! 


The lack of evaluation of the answer is apparent. In 
the first place, the work can be checked. One of the 
conditions of the problems is that the profit is one- 
fourth of the cost. Even if the 10 per cent of the 
pupils who got the correct answer did check their 
work, it is apparent that nine out of every ten 
did not. They obtained answers that patently did 
not satisfy the conditions of the problem. In the 
second place, since there was a profit, the cost must 
be less than the selling price. Of the 1,046 pupils ob- 
taining answers that occurred at least twice, 180 
got answers that were at least the same as the selling 
price. A little less obvious is the fact that the cost 
must be at least half of the selling price since the 
profit is less than 100 per cent of the cost. Of this 
same number, 224 obtained answers that were half 
of the selling price or less. 


When one considers the sheer simplicity of this 
situation and then notes the amazing variety of 
attempts to manipulate the numbers, one may well 
ask just what learning the pupils have done as a 
basis for solving such problems. For example, do the 
pupils appreciate the business setting? A merchant 
plans to sell an article, which he must sell for $60 
because that is what other merchants are selling it 
for. A study of his business shows him that in order 
to cover his expenses and earn a living (obtain a net 
profit) he must ... sell the article for one-fourth 
more than it cost him. How much should he plan to 
pay for the article in question? If the pupil does not 
understand the business setting, the task is merely 
an abstruse “arithmetic problem’’—the parlor game 
type of thing. 

Moreover, in order to solve this and many other 
problems, the pupil must understand relationships— 
the relationships of quantitative values and what 
they mean. He must also develop ingenuity and 
initiative in figuring out such relationships and in 
applying them. The results presented above would 
indicate clearly a marked inability to interpret a 
situation and to do the simple reasoning that is 
called for, as well as the routine (and often wrong) 
application of methods acquired by rote learning. 


This study does not present evidence in a 
form that directly stipulates certain pro- 
cedures or techniques, but the following 
facts seem to be clearly implied: 

1. In place of learning the academic sub- 
ject of arithmetic, pupils should learn to 
deal meaningfully and purposefully with real 
situations that require the use of numbers. 
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2. In order to do that, they must learn 
the meanings of numbers and how to use 
them in such real situations. 

3. All arithmetic “activities” must have 
concrete meaning for the pupil. 

4. All learning with numbers must be 
based on adequate mastery of basic concepts, 
understandings, and number facts as de- 
veloped from real, meaningful, purposeful 
situations. 

5. Methods of expressing and treating 
numbers must be learned not as “‘arithmetic” 
but as fulfilling specific needs; that is, for 
the solution of real, meaningful, purposeful 
problems or for engaging in real, meaningful, 
purposeful experiences, and as time-saving 
and more accurate methods of computing 
desired values. 

6. Since the element of meaning is the 
item of vocabulary (word or expression), 
pupils must learn the meanings of the terms 
they use. 

7. Pupils must learn to develop initiative, 
originality, independence, and reliability in 
dealing with numbers, particularly with 
new situations. 

8. Pupils must be taught to check all 
work with numbers. 

9. Pupils must be taught to evaluate the 
work they do and the outcomes of their 
work in terms of the conditions of, or limita- 
tions set by, the problem with which they 
are dealing. 

These drastic conclusions are based on 
the analyses of pupils’ errors; on the fact that 
few of the simple tasks presented in the test 
were done correctly by large percentages of 
the pupils; and on the fact that the gain in 
achievement in arithmetic was slight for 
those pupils who were retested on the same 
tasks after having studied commercial arith- 
metic for a half year. 

The basis for the weaknesses producing 
these results is indicated in the following 
statements taken from the study: 

“There are fifteen items for which over 
100 different wrong answers were obtained. 
There are twenty-three items for which over 
five different wrong answers each were ob- 
tained by at least ten pupils. It is amazing 
how many different wrong things pupils can 
do with a set of numbers, or how many 
different wrong understandings pupils may 
have. Of course, many of the wrong answers 
that occur only once are the result of com- 

putational errors. A good many wrong 
answers are the result of failure to under- 
stand or to follow the instructions, as when 
a pupil subtracts when he is told to add. 
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“The interest in the frequency of occur- 
rence of wrong answers is not an academic 
one. If two pupils obtain the same wrong 
answer, they do not necessarily arrive at it 
by making the same mistake or mistakes. 
Ordinarily, however, the same wrong answer 
does result from the same error. The number 
of frequently occurring wrong answers is 
therefore a strong indication of the number 
of frequently occurring types of errors. 
There is also the need for realizing how many 
different wrong things pupils can do and in 
how many different ways they can do them. 
Only when that realization is clear will it be 
evident that learning built on rote is built on 
quicksand. It is bound to disappear because 
of the liquidity, or the lack of cohesive sub- 
stance, of the basis on which it rests. When 
that realization is clear, it will be evident 
that learning must be built on meaning and 
purpose, because drill accompanying mean- 
ing and purpose is so much more effective 
and leaves so much less to the pupils’ un- 
directed imagination. It is an obviously 
futile procedure to resort to rote in order to 
try to avoid or eliminate the hundreds of 
incorrect things pupils might do. Reason is 
helpful, of course, if it is the pupil’s reason- 
ing and not the teacher’s. It cannot be help- 
ful if meaning and purpose are absent. 


“It is sometimes interesting to speculate 
on a situation such as that presented here. 
After all, there is no reason to believe that 
the right procedure is harder than the wrong 
one. When one considers the total of prob- 
ably well over 1,000 hours spent during a 
period of eight years by the pupil in learning 
arithmetic in the classroom, plus the many 
hours he spends on his arithmetic homework, 
one may well wonder why it is that pupils so 
frequently do the wrong thing and find so 
many different ways to do it. The answer 
to the implied question must be in terms of 
the meaning that the task has for the pupil. 
The pupil may learn to do the correct thing 
by rote, but he must have continuous prac- 
tice on the particular type of task or he 
forgets the series of steps, just as surely as 
an animal in a maze forgets the sequence of 
steps unless he is kept continually at it.” 


The results of this study imply that serious 
changes are needed, both in the fundamental 
purposes of the teaching of numerical work 
as part of the educational program and in 
the techniques employed to serve these 
purposes. ‘The seriousness of this contention 
may be gathered from the final paragraph of 
the report: 


“One must obviously expect less than 
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perfection in learning at the time the learning 
takes place, and some forgetting as skills 
suffer from disuse. But this is not true to 
the extent that is revealed by this study. 
In one sense this study merely adds to data 
already gathered. However, through the 
(error) analysis presented, it makes clearer 
at least the implications of such data. If we 
are to justify the educational process, that 
justification must be in terms of its aims 
and the degree to which such educational 
aims are being realized. Until such changes 
as are indicated here—assumed as implica- 
tions of the findings of the present study— 
are put into effect, the educational aims (for 
the attainment of which arithmetic is 
taught) will not be adequately realized, and 
the expenditure of pupil and teacher time 
and effort on the study of arithmetic cannot 
be justified.” 





HELP US TO SERVE YOU 
IN WARTIME 


2 


There has already been a curtailment of the 
amount of paper that publishers may use, and 
further curtailments are planned. In order to 
serve teachers for the duration of the war, we 
must make every effort to conserve the service 
items, such as teachers’ manuals and teachers 
keys. We want every teacher who uses one of 
our books for which there is a manual or a key 
to have these reference books without charge, 
but at the same time, they should be conserved. 
We therefore ask your co-operation as follows: 


(1) Do not request a manual or a key until 
you have investigated to see whether 
there is one available for your use in 
the school. 

(2) Do not request a replacement of an 
old manual or a key if your old copy 
is still usable. 

(3) If you have lost or misplaced your 
reference book, try to find it. 

(4) As a general principle, manuals and 
keys should be considered the prop- 
erty of the school. If you change 
teaching positions or change courses, 
these reference books should be made 
available to your successor. 


We are suggesting these practices so that we 
may continue our usual policy of furnishing 
reference books. 


Preserve Your Manuals and Keys 
w 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Vocational Educational Implications 


by 


Mildred R. Howard 


Regional Women's Counselor 
United Air Lines 


San Francisco, California 


Miss Howard was formerly a teacher in the business 
education department of San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo, California. 


“‘How do former business students appear 
on the other side of the fence? Does the 
picture of the individual in the classroom 
aerge with the picture of the student in the 
business world?” These are questions I 
have been asked to answer. As a former 
teacher in the business department of San 
Mateo Junior College and a women’s coun- 
selor in United Air Lines’ personnel depart- 
ment, I have had an opportunity to observe 
and to discuss the subject with other em- 
ployers. What young people, particularly 
women, bring into the business world and 
what they lack has been one of our primary 
concerns. Comments of supervisors and ex- 
ecutives in several organizations disclose 
that most employers believe women are 
doing an exceptionally commendable job. 
Women are, for the most part, reliable and 
responsible. ‘They can do practically every- 
thing a man can do except heavy lifting. 
They are inclined to work faster and harder, 
but they tire more easily than men. They 
are apt to be absent and emotionally upset 
more easily than men. 

In times like these, business and industry 
are forced to be more tolerant when home 
ties are causes of absenteeism. Older women 
who have had the responsibility of a home 
are more apt to carry a sense of duty with 
them to business. However, many of the 
young people just out of school do not real- 
ize their obligations and their contribution 
to the total picture. They seem to rely upon 
a leader to point the way. There are those 
who will neglect to telephone when they are 
going to be absent, or who neglect to make 
arrangements when they are unavoidably 
delayed, and they treat the latter case as a 
mere circumstance. 

The greatest asset brought to a business 
situation is the ability to work with others 
and the ability to accept fellow workers as 
they are. Both qualities contribute toward 
harmony of operation. Young people will 
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learn that their will, their temper, and their 
moods and ideas cannot always be given 
free play. The teacher, in addition to grad- 
ing the student on typing and shorthand 
speed and perfection in English, might well 
attempt to measure how the student reacts 
under favorable conditions and under stress. 
The teacher might look for the following 
personality characteristes: How well does 
the student work under pressure? How well 
does the student work with a supervisor 
who is slow and deliberate while she is ex- 
tremely quick? Will she be able to accept 
gracefully the knowledge that someone in 
her department has received a raise in pay 
while she has not? Will she be able to toler- 
ate another point of view even though it 
differs from her’s? Can she continue to ac- 
cept people as they are when there seems 
to be an injustice? Can she refrain from 
becoming dissatisfied and wait for advances, 
even though she thinks she has more ability 
than the job calls for? Can she spend her 
time profitably when the work is slack? 
Has she learned to organize her time and 
efforts in getting a job done? Can she an- 
swer a telephone graciously, even when some- 
one shouts at her on the other end of the 
line? How well does she carry on when the 
emotional pressure brought by the war af- 
fects her or the people with whom she must 
work? Will she be able to meet the different 
masculine personalities in the office? Will 
she know when she is being teased and when 
she is being reprimanded? Does she have a 
sense of humor? Can she be feminine with- 
out being flirtatious? Will she be able to 
work with men supervisors and not feel she 
knows more about the situation than they? 
Will she know how and be willing to cover 
up and take the blame when her boss makes 
a mistake and does not admit it? Will she 
be able to be impartial when there are per- 
sonality clashes in her department? 

Will she work long and arduously when 
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the people in a nearby building seem to be 
frittering away their time? Can she take 
ten minutes for relief and a half hour for 
lunch and like it when other types of business 
in the same building allow an hour for lunch? 
Can she concentrate on the job when type- 
writers are busy, telephones are ringing, and 
confusion is nearby? 

Can she tactfully teach her boss to dic- 
tate early in the day and get him to sign 
before closing time the letters she has com- 
pleted during the day? Can she accept addi- 
tional duties in peak periods and find time 
to do them later without saying, “I haven’t 
time now.”’ Can she have fun and still put 
out a quantity of work? Does she know 
when to have confidence in herself to make 
decisions? Does she know when she may 
make a decision? Can she have convictions 
and at the same time be open-minded? 
When the student has these and more, she 
will be a worthy woman. 

The questions listed above intend to con- 
vey the importance of emotional behavior 
attitudes in addition to the skills taught 
in a school. It would be well if students 
could be given a chance to meet conditions 
that will try their patience, their endurance, 
their tolerance, their initiative, and their 
ingenuity. Too frequently the teacher is the 
leader and the dominant one, asking that 
rules be followed implicitly. One might get 
the impression that accuracy and endurance 
are all that count. 


There will be a difference of opinion as to 
whether anything can be accomplished with 
high school or college students to establish 
behaviour patterns. I think it is sufficient 
to say that if behavior characteristics are 
not adequate for the working situation, dis- 
pleasure and annoyance will result. Strange 
as it may seem to the teacher of perfection, a 
wrong outline in shorthand or a_ poorly 
typed letter will be tolerated before a dis- 
agreeable disposition. A spotlight might be 
turned on an already developed personality 
to help the individual see herself in a true 
light as a behaving organism. However, this 
experiment should be tried on an individual 
who is willing to make intelligent changes 
where necessary so that she might function 
more adequately without becoming dis- 
couraged or objectionably superior. The 
qualities that have been so frequently 
stressed in business teaching and that still 
need reemphasis are: good appearance of 
self and work; pride in accomplishment; a 
continuous effort to learn; knowledge of 
mathematics, English, and other funda- 
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mentals; and the ability to weigh facts 
carefully and to make decisions fairly. 

New workers have often looked back on 
their school days and expressed the thought 
that greater emphasis should be placed on 
opportunities to concentrate, chances to 
exercise adaptability, and chances for more 
practice in some of the lesser details in office 
work, such as the use of carbons and the 
cleaning of typewriters. The passing from 
the classroom to the job can be better 
bridged if young people have a truer under- 
standing of themselves and of the difference 
in behavior of other people, with some 
understanding as to how to meet these dif- 
ferences. Co-operative efforts toward a com- 
mon goal with meaningful contributions 
from individual members will contribute a 
practical experience resembling the business 
situation. 


PLACE ORDERS EARLY — 


x * 





You can help the war effort, you can 
help yourself, and you can help pub- 
lishers to serve you more effectively if 
you and your school will place your 


orders earlier than usual. 


Manpower shortages in packing and 
shipping and the congestions of trans- 
portation are slowing down all deliveries 
of shipments. If in peacetime you have 
been accustomed to getting delivery 
service in one or two days, you should 
allow at least a week now. IF in peace- 
time you have been accustomed to de- 
livery within two weeks, you should 


allow one month. 


x * 
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Business Looks at Youth 


On all hands the complaint is 
made that the high school stu- 
dent is worthless; that no busi- 
ness man wants him on the job; 
that he isn’t worth hiring. Wondering if this 
charge was justified, I made an attempt to 
interview some of the employers of high 
school boys and girls in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
These business people know the facts of the 
case better than the uninformed public. 

McKinley Senior High School in Cedar 
Rapids is organized into guidance groups, 
which are made up of small units of twenty 
to twenty-five students, each group under 
the charge of a faculty member. This teacher 
acts as an adviser for the group, has con- 
ferences with the members, attempts to be- 
come well acquainted with the boys and 
girls, and tries to help them solve their 
problems. 

d was interested in one of these guidance 
groups, a class of eleventh-grade students. 
There were twenty-one in the group: eleven 
boys and ten girls. Of the eleven boys, nine 
were working after school hours. Even the 
two boys who did not have jobs worked dur- 
ing the summer and had some jobs during the 
year. These nine boys worked from a mini- 
mum of fifteen hours up to a maximum of 
forty-seven hours a week; the average 
amount of time spent on their jobs was 
twenty-seven hours. 

Seven of the ten girls in the group work 
were working. Their hours ranged from five 
to twenty-nine hours a week. The girls work 
an average of eighteen hours a week. 

In the matter of salaries, there seemed to 
be no uniformity. Some boys worked for as 
little as 35 cents an hour, while one received 
731% cents an hour. The average salary for 
the boys was 51 cents an hour. One boy 
earned $7.00 a week, while another’s weekly 
pay check was $17. The average weekly 
salary for the boys was about $12.50. 

The girls not only worked fewer hours than 
the boys, but they also received less money 
an hour for their labors. Their hourly pay 
ranged from 20 cents to 42 cents, with an 
average of 31 cents an hour. The weekly 
pay checks varied from a low of $1.00, 
which one girl earned caring for children, toa 
high of $8.60. On an average, the girls 
earned about $5.45 a week. 

The occupations of these high school 
people were varied. Some jobs were interest- 
ing while others were merely a means of mak- 
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Ruth Griffith 
McKinley High School 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ing some extra money. In some 
cases there were possibilities for 
permanent employment’ with 
promises of advances in salaries; 
in other instances the student intended to 
quit just as soon as he could find something 
else to do. In fact, there was considerable 
changing about. These boys and girls 
worked at trucking, in grocery stores, at 
switchboards, as laborers in garages, at 
various jobs in department stores, on short 
shifts in defense plants, as assistants to 
carpenters, in the dining room for the air 
cadets, at the telephone company, in homes 
caring for children, and in the hospitals. 
When the employers were interviewed 
three questions were asked: First, what 
complaints do you have of these people? 
Second, what are their good points? Third, 
what suggestions can you give the school so 
that these young people may be improved? 
In many instances the employers did not 
confine their remarks to the students in 
question; rather, they discussed their ex- 
periences with high school students in 
general. Because of this fact I feel that their 
comments are even more valuable. In all 
cases these business people were so cordial 
that the interviewing was a pleasant ex- 
perience. They were willing to take time in 
their busy days to discuss these young people. 
They seemed to appreciate the interest 
shown by the school, and they were gratified 
to learn that the school considered the 
problems of the businessmen and women in 
dealing with these youngsters partly the 
problems of the school. 
The employers’ answers to the question, 
What complaints do you have of high 
school students?” can best be summarized 
by the following comments: 


“They are not dependable.” 

“No boy is any good until he is nearly twenty- 
five.” 

“High school students fool around unless they are 
constantly supervised.” 

“Some days are so had that it seems I can’t come 
back and put up with them another day.” 

“They have no initiative; that is, they never see 
anything to do unless they are told. This is their 
worst fault in comparing them with adults.” 

“They play so much on the job that it takes them 
longer than necessary to get their work done.” 

“When anything is said to them they always have 
a ‘comeback’ or give some smart answer.” 

“They apparently do not get enough sleep. As 4 
result, they have difficulty staying awake on the job.” 

“They are a little too forward in their contacts 
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with their employers, but perhaps this is to cover up 
an inferiority complex.” 

“There is a high turnover with them. The minute 
something goes wrong they quit.” 

“They are lazy; they think nothing of taking ten 
minutes off just to do nothing.” 

“They are curious; they pry into confidential 
matters that are none of their business.” 

“They seem to go out of their way to use their 
cleverness to get out of work rather than to do it.” 
“They talk too much—a bad fault in business.” 

“They continually want time off. They hardly 
have the job when they want to get off. Saturday 
night is one of the worst times for this.” 


Yet, these same business people, who have 
seemed to be so critical of youth, have much 
to say in their favor. These are some of the 
comments: 


“He is certainly a dependable lad.” 

“T hire ten bigh school students. If they cannot 
come to work, they always let me know. The adults 
don’t do that well.” 

“They are easier to talk to than adults. Every 
now and then I round up the whole bunch and give 
them a ‘good going over.’ They respond beautifully. 
I can’t do that with adults.” 

“In general, they have more pleasing personalities 
than high school students used to have.” 

“Their ability to talk to adults is better than it 
used to be.” 

‘She is a good worker and a nice girl. I enjoy hav- 
ing her here.” 

“Most of them express a willingness to work. On 
week ends they are even willing to put in some extra 
time.” 

“In spite of all their faults, we could not run our 
business without them.” 

“They are a good bunch of ‘kids’ if you know how 
to deal with them. I was a boy myself, once.” 


When asked what the school can do to 
improve these students, business people were 
not so ready with suggestions. They feel 
that the school has done a pretty good job. 
In many instances they expressed the idea 
that the faults of these high school students 
are the faults of youth in general rather than 
a criticism of lack of training on the part of 
the schools. They did make the following 
suggestions: 

1. Teach them dependability. 

2. They should learn that their time on the job be- 

longs to the employer—it is not recreation time. 

3. They should learn to develop initiative. 


4. Dignify labor so that people of less than ordinary 
ability will not make comments such as this, 
“I’m bored; I don’t like factory work; I want to 
be an artist.” 


5. Do not let them graduate from high school with- 
out learning the importance of a good credit rating 
in a community. 


6. Teach them that they can not do a good piece of 
work on a job unless they get enough sleep and 
the right kind of food. 

_ That these high school students are mak- 
ing a distinct contribution to the war effort 
can hardly be denied. This one little group 
(Concluded on page 234) 
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BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By Abrams 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a_ book 
which emphasizes practical business 
psychology, health, and clothing 
habits, grooming, the development 
of good personal traits, and charac- 
ter, getting along with the boss, and 
getting along with associates. The 
following are the six major parts into 


which the book is divided: 


1. Goals in Business Behavior 
2. Personal Regimen 


3. Techniques Employed in Busi- 
ness Contacts 


4. Applying for a Job 


5. Trait Training Through Oppor- 
tunities Found in Business Situa- 
tions 


6. Success 


The discussions are made vivid 
through case reference problems 
which should be studied and dis- 
cussed by students. This book is 
designed for class use, but at least 
should be in the library of every 
school for required reference read- 


ing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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We Need More Emphasis on Tax Records 


by 


Allan E. Barron 
Roosevelt High School 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


During the past few years | 
have had an opportunity to study 
at firsthand the bookkeeping sys- 
tem (or lack of system) used by 
some fifty small and medium-sized 
businesses in the Detroit area of 
Michigan. ‘Through my work as 
part-time accountant and auditor 
for a Detroit-Wyandotte firm of 
certified public accountants, I 
have examined records for business 
concerns engaged in many different 
types of enterprises. Included in 
the group are the following typical 
businesses: grocery stores, auto 
service stations, garages, dairies 
and creameries, trailer courts, shoe stores, 
drug stores, junk dealers, clothing stores, 
hardware stores, beverage distributors, tav- 
erns, restaurants, and small manufacturing 
organizations. These businesses range in 
size from $75,000 to $500,000 a year in 
terms of sales volume. They are typical of 
the commercial and industrial establish- 
ments that might be found in any small city 
of the United States. Their problems are 
undoubtedly similar to those that confront 
the management of similar businesses every- 
where, and their management is probably no 
better or no worse than corresponding estab- 
lishments in other sections of the country. 

A careful examination of the bookkeeping 
and accounting practices of these businesses 
from the viewpoint of a high school com- 
mercial teacher has led me to believe that 
our students would profit if we were to in- 
clude in our bookkeeping instruction more 
emphasis on the need for tax records. The 
most significant facts brought to light were: 
(1) With few exceptions, small and even 
medium-sized businesses do not have ade- 
quate record-keeping systems. (2) The pri- 
mary purpose of the systems, however in- 
adequate, in use by small businesses is to 
provide tax information rather than in- 
formation for improvement of management. 
(3) The statement of profit and loss and the 
balance sheet—in the form that we com- 
monly teach them—are seldom, if ever, 
used by small businesses. 

We have been teaching our students that 
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it is common practice for all busi- 
ness enterprises to compile a profit 
and loss statement at frequent in- 
tervals for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether the concern is oper- 
ating at a profit or at a loss. 
Furthermore, we have said that 
this profit and loss statement is 
regularly used in all businesses as 
a device for guidance of the man- 
agement. Our instruction on this 
point is not, I am convinced, en- 
tirely true. It is true as regards 
the large commercial and indus- 
trial concerns, but not in the case 
of the majority of the smaller 
businesses. 

We have taught, also, that it is common 
practice for all business enterprises to com- 
pile at least once a year a balance sheet, 
the function of which is to set forth the 
financial condition of the business for man- 
agement’s appraisal. Here, again, our in- 
struction holds true only in regard to large 
concerns and not in regard to smaller estab- 
lishments. Actually, in the case of the small 
business, there are usually only two occasions 
for which it is common to prepare a formal 
balance sheet as we know it. One such 
occasion is the management’s application for 
a bank loan, and the other occasion arises 
when the sale of the business is contem- 
plated. 

I do not advocate that we discontinue 
teaching our students how to set up a profit 
and loss statement and a balance sheet. We 
certainly should teach them that, because in 
an ideal situation the proprietor of a small 
business should be able to make effective use 
of those two financial statements, just as 
the executive of the large business does. 
The small business operators do not use these 
financial statements because they are unable 
to hire young bookkeepers who are suf- 
ficiently well trained to prepare them ac- 
curately. Let us not continue to give our 
students a false idea as to the common use 
of these statements in all businesses. Rather, 
let us make the point clear to them that 
these two common bookkeeping devices are 
(Concluded on page 240) 
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Too often today colleges fail 
to offer students courses which 
give them an opportunity to 
obtain the outside connections 
with businessmen who will 
employ them when they have graduated. 
Although seniors in college have accumulated 
much valuable knowledge, they must be 
afforded means of coming in contact with 
important businessmen who have years of 
experience behind them. 

Nine years ago I suggested to the seniors 
in our department of business administra- 
tion a course known as Senior Personnel. 
This course later came to be known among 
the seniors as the Personnel Club because 
many of the activities of the organization 
were much the same as may be found in any 
club. The prime purpose of this organization 
is to act as a bridge between college study 
and the business world. The objects of the 
club are to inform the seniors about many 
things that are not usually taken up in col- 
lege affairs or courses of study. It is the 
purpose of the club to train the seniors along 
business lines and practices as they are daily 
carried out in the various industrial and 
commercial offices of the city. During the 
nine years of the club’s existence, the alumni 
have shown great interest in the work I have 
laid out, and they have, through letters and 
conversation, told me how much good the 
club has been to them on entering business 
life. 

The Personnel Club lays emphasis on 
problems of personal efficiency and the mak- 
ing of business contacts which will assist in 
placing seniors in the kind of work they 
most desire. The plan of procedure of the 
club is along the following lines: 

The members meet once a week during the 
first semester at the college. Various matters 
of interest which should contribute toward 
the personal and social development of the 
individual student are emphasized. Seniors 
are given every opportunity to express 
themselves and to take part in the discus- 
sion. The points stressed are the qualities of 
integrity, initiative, and reliability which 
enter into character; the attainment of 
pleasing appearance and good manners 
which enter into personality; the desire of 
the senior to discover the field of interest 
and work which will give him the greatest 
satisfaction; and a considerable command of 
spoken English as an indispensable instru- 
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Closing the Gap Between College and the Business World 


by 


L. G. Tillotson 


Dean of Business Administration 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Peoria, Illinois 


ment for a successful business- 
man or woman. 

During this semester each 
student has two interviews 
with prominent Peoria busi- 
nessmen. ‘These interviews must be indi- 
vidually written up, presented to the class 
for discussion, and afterwards turned in for 
the club’s file. In presenting these inter- 
views to the class, each student is graded 
not only upon the material contained in the 
interview, but also on his technique of 
speaking and presentation. I have stressed 
speaking deportment and ease equally as 
much as the obtaining of adequate material 
for the development of a good public per- 
sonality. 

The second semester of the course consists 
of a series of dinners given at the University 
Club. A different set of officers is elected 
from among the members of the club for each 
of these dinners, thus giving each student an 
opportunity to conduct formal meetings. 
The officers elected for each meeting are a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and a toastmaster. Each student 
is therefore given an opportunity to gain 
practice in holding several different types of 
officerships during the year. 

At each of these dinners at least five dif- 
ferent student speakers are chosen to give 
five-minute talks on some form of business in 
which they are interested. One student acts 
as parliamentarian for each meeting. In ad- 
dition to these student speakers, a business 
or professional man or woman, as a guest of 
the club, gives the main address of the even- 
ing and covers operation and employment 
requirements of his particular business. 
Sometimes these talks are inspirational, for 
the club has been unusually fortunate during 
the nine years in having many of Peoria’s 
leading businessmen as guests. 

One thing to which the members look for- 
ward with a great deal of interest is the last 
participant on the program. This part of the 
program is a speech critic’s observation on 
the talks of the various student members. 
The speech critic is often an alumni mem- 
ber of the club and is only too glad to come 
in and help with the program. 

I believe that this club informs the seniors 
of many things not mentioned in the class- 
room. It helps to bring business theory and 
practice to the business student. The need 
(Concluded on page 240) 
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Edmond, Oklahoma 





Attitudes have varied widely on the value 
of teaching erasing in the typewriting class. 
Businessmen are generally agreed that ste- 
nographers are expected to know how to 
erase and, if necessary, to make neat era- 
sures. For that reason, many businessmen 
feel that the technique of erasing should be 
taught in the classroom. There have been 
two widely different attitudes on the sub- 
ject. Some educators insist that the student 
should never be permitted to erase on the 
ground that in so doing he is failing to learn 
accurate typewriting. Others say that it is 
desirable to teach the use of the eraser from 
the beginning of the course. An attitude 
somewhat between these is the one that I 
prefer. 

There are perhaps still some who assume 
that “so called perfect”? copy is an indica- 
tion of correct technique. What proof is 
there that it was not produced by the Co- 
lumbus (hunt and peck) method or by some 
other method equally unsound? 

It is desirable to teach the student how 
to do the thing that he will be expected to 
do, when necessary, in the business office, 
for the average businessman is usually not 
inclined to want a sheet of typed material 
destroyed simply because the typist makes a 
correctable error near the end of the page. 
He usually prefers a neat inconspicuous 
erasure. 

In the first few weeks of the course the 
student is primarily concerned with how to 
make the reaches and how to type combina- 
tions into words and sentences. His atten- 
tion should be upon mastery of the tech- 
nique of striking the keys correctly. Many 
teachers now accept the concept that the 
primary goal in the first few weeks is not so 
much accurate copy as it is accurate finger 
manipulation. Many have pointed out that 
in the first lessons little attention should be 
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Teaching Erasing in 


the Typing Class 


Head of Commerce Department 


given to actual errors, but much attention 
should be given to the cause of the errors. 
The student is not here concerned with the 
production of “usable” copy. Since, in this 
part of the course errors should be considered 
only as an indication of the type of tech- 
nique used, there need be no effort to hide 
or to erase them. Instead, there should be 
an effort to determine the cause of the error 
so that remedial work may be done. There 
is available for the teacher definite informa- 
tion about faults in the student’s technique 
by an examination of his errors. Errors are 
often the result of faulty technique on the 
part of the beginner. The student should 
be encouraged to show his errors for analy- 
sis. A penalty on errors tends to cause the 
beginning student to hide the very thing 
the teacher needs to know—his technique 
faults. 

If we accept the view expressed in the 
preceding paragraph, there is no advantage 
to teaching erasing in the first few weeks of 
the course because an error is important as 
an indication of acceptability of the typed 
material. When we begin to teach students 
how to do work that is measured by office 
standards, they need to know how to make 
corrections. For example, when we teach 
the typing of business letters, what value is 
there to insisting that they all be “‘letter- 
perfect,” or why accept letters that contain 
typewriting errors that may well be cor- 
rected with neat erasures? Neither of these 
standards is that of the modern business 
office. Certainly, it is desirable in the office 
to produce all copy free of typewriting er- 
rors, but there are those who cannot main- 
tain a reasonable productive rate with this 
standard. 

Students should be taught to choose the 
proper type of eraser for the correction to 
be made. When there is only an original 
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copy, the standard typewriter eraser may be 
used. The problem is different if there are 
carbon copies which are also to be corrected. 
A softer eraser, somewhat like a pencil 
eraser, is desirable for making the correction 
on carbons. This means that the student 
should be taught to use two erasers. Some 
prefer a softer eraser to finish a correction 
on the original because they feel a neater 
job can be done after the task is started 
with a standard typewriter eraser. ‘Teach 
the student to place a shield directly behind 
the sheet to be erased—in front of the carbon 
paper. Placing the shield behind the carbon 
paper means that the pressure of erasing 
puts just that much more strain on the car- 
bon paper, causing it to wear out in that 
spot just that much sooner, and it often 
leaves a blotch to soil the next copy. Many 
operators use shields of celluloid or of metal. 
A piece of blotter makes a good shield, al- 
though any piece of heavy paper will suffice 
if it prevents the pressure of erasing from 
leaving a smear on succeeding copies in the 
machine. 

Much may be done to improve the neat- 
ness of the erasure if the student is taught 
to apply the eraser lightly in long sweeping 
strokes, frequently brushing away the eraser 
crumbs. Be careful that the motion of the 
eraser on the paper is not in too many direc- 
tions, certainly not with an oval or a circu- 
lar motion. Some of the neatest erasures 
are done with light strokes all in one direc- 
tion with frequent brushings so that the 
gloss of the paper is not damaged by the 
eraser crumbs. 

One established principle of learning is 
that in so far as is feasible a thing should be 
taught in the way in which it will finally be 





used. In connection with typewriting, this 
principle includes the teaching of erasing to 
students. In an examination of the writings 
of several authors of typewriting textbooks 
I found that none of them objected to the 
teaching of erasing; most of them recom- 
mended its teaching during the first semes- 
ter. All of us want to do all we can to help 
students become adjusted quickly when 
they begin work. In order to do this it is 
necessary that every typewriting student be 
taught how to erase correctly under various 
conditions, and he should be expected to 
make corrections in the work he does when 
he begins practical projects, such as letter 
writing, tabulations, manuscript writing, 
and other similar work. 


The following is a brief bibliography of 

the teaching of erasing: 

1. E. G. Blackstone, “An Experiment in Erasing in 
Typewriting,” University of Iowa Research Studies 
in Commercial Education, No. V (lowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa), p. 166. 

2. D. D. Lessenberry, 20th Century Typewriting, 
Fourth Edition (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1942), p. 90. 

3. Viola A. Norton, “Erasing in Typewriting,”’ Com- 
mercial Education (Whitewater, Wisconsin: State 
Teachers College, May, 1942), p. 56. 

4. William R. Odell and Esta Ross Stuart, Prin- 
ciples and Techniques for Directing the Learning 
of Typewriting (Chicago, Illinois: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1935), pp. 180-182; 235. 

. Augusta O’Neal, “Erasing in Typewriting,” The 
Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania: Trethaway Publishing Co., No- 
vember, 1938), p. 25. 

6. Harold H. Smith, Teachers Manual for Gregg 

Typing (New York City: Gregg Publishing Co.), 

p. 78. 

7. R. F. Webb, Principles and Methods in Type- 

writing (New York City: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1931), p. 67. 
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WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
by Harvey A. Andruss 
A 329-page, cloth-bound book that is now available in a second edition (1943). It is 
esigned for use in a collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book for book- 


Single copies, $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Haynes - Broom - Hardaway 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for 4 collegiate methods course and a reference 


Single copies, $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


Dallas 








February, 1945 
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Survey of Business Education in Western Illinois High Schools 


In the spring of 1944 a class under the 
direction of Dr. Clyde Beighey, head of the 
department of commercial education, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois, conducted a survey. This survey 
covered 130 high schools in western Illinois. 
Replies were received from 96 of these 
schools. A comprehensive questionnaire was 
sent out and the answers were tabulated. 
Some of the tables from this survey will be 
of interest to the readers in other states. 


The questionnaire disclosed the number of 
schools teaching each subject, the year in 
which the subject is taught, and the length 
of each course. This information is shown in 
Table I. 

The questionnaire disclosed the number 
of students enrolled in each subject and the 
length of class periods. This information is 
reported in Table II. 

In the 96 schools reporting, there were 
179 business teachers. Of this group there 
were 120 with the Bachelor’s degree and 39 
with the Master’s degree. ‘There were 20 
teachers without degrees. 

The subjects outside the field of business 
education which are most frequently taught 
by business teachers are physical education, 
English, history, and mathematics. Business 


teachers rank high in the management of 
extracurricular activities. The 179 teachers 
participated in an aggregate of 226 extra- 
curricular activities. The following, however, 
ranked the highest: class sponsor or adviser, 
45; no other, 33; school paper, 33; school 
annual, 20; treasurer of school funds, 17; 
class plays and dramatics, 9. 

One important question in the survey dis- 
closed the problems of new teachers. This 
question was, “List in the order of their 
importance five teaching problems and diffi- 
culties that you had to meet during your 
first year of teaching.” There were 54 differ- 
ent problems mentioned. Those mentioned 
most frequently were as follows: making 
assignments of proper length for high school 
students, 27; students poorly prepared in 
fundamentals, 12; discipline problems, 11; 
developing initiative and self-reliance on the 
part of students, 10; did not know how to 
meet individual differences, 8; did not know 
how to grade, 8; too many papers to grade, 
8; did not know how to get speed in advanced 
typewriting 7; could not get bookkeeping 
students to become accurate, 6; could not 
get typing students to become accurate, 6; 
too many classes, 6; teaching office machines 
without sufficient training, 6; finding ade- 
quate reference materials, 6. 


TABLE I 





























| NuMBER OF NumBer oF | YEAR IN Weicu SuBsEcT | ' 
NUMBER OF | SCHOOLS IN SCHOOLS IN | Is TavuGcut 
ScnHoots in | Wuaicn Tuis Waicr Tus | No | 
SuBJECT Wurcna TH13} Sussect Is SuBsect Is ate re | ANSWER 
Supsect Is | Taucur asa | TAvGHT As A | |} | 9] |10 '11| 
Tauveat | ONE-Semester |Two-SEMESTER | 8 | 9 | 10] or| 11 or | 12) or} 
CourRsE CouRSsE | a 10; | 11 | | 12 | 
| | | | | | 
Elem. Bus. Train. . . 47 ] 44 | jeelig}o} | | g| @ 
Ist Year Type......| 96 ] 94 } 1} | 9} 148] 3 | | 34 
2nd Year Type. ... | v7 77 ; | 1 | 3) |53)17 3 
Ist Year Short... .. . | 89 89 } |] 37| 3 | 10] 34 
2nd Year Short... . . | 44 | 44 ; | | 39 | | | 8 
Ist Year Bkpg... .. | 89 | | 86 | | | 6| |15| 1/14) 49 4 
2nd Year Bkpg..... 11 11 | | 3 | 5| 3| 
Commercial Law. . 20 19 1 po 1} 1] 7]10] 
Bus. Arithmetic. . . 1? 10 ] 1| 4 1 | 2) 4] 
Bus. English. ..... 6 3 3 i fH | | 5] 4 
Office Machines... | 4 2 2 } | 1] |@ I 
Salesmanship.... 9 7 2 ie aoe Zz 4| 3 
ee 2 2 2) | r eas 
Consumer Educ... . 3 2 1 , or a | | g | 
Bus. Admin...... 1 ] Pn a 1 3] j 
Office Practice. .... 9 | 4 | 5 | | 5| 41] ; 
Sec. Training...... . | 7 1 & | 7 i 
Adv. Bus. Train... .. | 1 | 1 | | | | I | 
Personal Type..... A 4 | ] 1} 1 | | ii a] 
Advertising........ 2 2 | g | 
3rd Year Bkpg..... | 1 | | 1 | | 1 | 
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TABLE II 























) | | NuMBER OF ScHOOLS TEACHING 
'Torat Numprr| Rank as TO NUMBER OF Tuis Supsect As a 
SUBJECT | oF STUDENTS NUMBER OF ScHOOLS one 
STUDENTS Reportinc | SIncLE Perrop|Dousie Periop 
Elem. Bus. Train........ 1743 5 47 45 1 
Ist Year Type... . Pica 4620 1 96 78 16 
Qnd Year Type........... 1719 4 77 64 1] 
Ist Year Short...... ne 2462 8 89 85 2 
Qnd Year Short....... net 1049 6 44 41 2 
Ist Year Bkpg............ 2942 2 89 77 10 
nd Year Bkpg........... 412 9 1] 8 
Commercial Law........ 748 7 20 18 
Bus. Arithmetic... .. — 468 8 12 12 
Bue. Pmguae....... 26.6 352 11 6 5 
Office Machines......... 160 14 4 3 
Salesrnanship............ 270 12 9 7 
| eee neke 150 15 g 
Consumer Edue........... 57 18 3 3 
bus. AGmm...........:: 47 19 ] 1 
Office Practice... . hats 419 10 9 6 1 
Sec. Training............ 148 16 7 5 1 
Adv. Bus. Train.......... 20 21 1 
Personal Type...... secs 180 13 5 4 
Advertising............. 86 17 2 ¢ 
3rd Year Bkpg.. ........ 25 20 1 1 

















Another important question which will 
be helpful to business teacher-training in- 
stitutions was the one pertaining to improve- 
ment in the preparation of teachers. Teach- 
ers who filled out the questionnaire were 
asked to ‘List five ways by means of which 
the teachers college will be enabled to pro- 
duce better prepared commercial teachers.” 
There were 66 different suggestions offered, 


the most frequent of which were: offer more 
instruction in office machines, 17; teach 
more methods courses, 10; teach how to 
grade in various courses, 8; have students 
obtain practical business experience, 8; re- 
quire more practice teaching, 7; offer in- 


struction in printing the school paper 


and 


the annual, 7; teach how to make minor 


typewriter adjustments and repairs, 6. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
by S. J. Wanous 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a printed, 
paper-bound book of 62 peges designed for 
supplementary work for either beginning or ad- 
vanced students. The following are a few ex- 
amples of the types of drills: 


Alphabetical Paragraphs 
Alphabetical Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 
Commonly Misspelled Words 
Difficult Reaches 

Figures and Symbols 

Location of Keys 

One-Hand Phrases 
Skill-Building Games 


These drills are designed for (a) developing 
speed, (b) correcting habitual errors, and (c) 
correcting bad habits and developing correct 
habits. With each set of drills the student is 
told clearly the purpose of the drill and what 
he must do to improve his technique. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 





PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 
Goodfellow - Kahn 

An illustrated textbook-workbook combined 
which provides an entirely new type of clerical 
training. It trains students specifically to handle 
clerical responsibilities in six distinctly different 
types of jobs. These jobs are as follows: 
. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
. The E Z Grocery Co. 
. The Velvet Varnish Co. 
. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 
. The Excel Service Station 
6. The Home Baking Co. 


wm & WN = 


It is suitable for the ninth- or the tenth-grade 
level, or for use with retarded students on the 
eleventh- or the twelfth-grade level. It is excel- 
lent for a general vocational course. 


List price $1.00, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dalles 








February, 1945 
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The success of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, Eighteenth Edition, is a record which 
speaks for itself. It is the most widely used book in the A special exclusive edition ey t 
history of bookkeeping instruction, being used in nearly United States Armed Forc#titut 
all states where there are state adoptions, being adopted 

in a majority of large cities, and being adopted in a majority SS O U - HY 


of small towns. It is used in more schools than all com- 
peting textbooks combined. 


CINCINNATI hey 











— «“F@Oruary, 1949 ata 

















BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION BY CARLSON - PRICKETT - FORKNER 


“I think the new bookkeeping book, the eighteenth edition, is one of the best 
books I have ever seen for bookkeeping. It has many things in it that the 
student can readily see that apply to business, and not just some figures 
without meaning.” 


“I like the new book better all the time, and that workbook is certainly 
a good one. The students are surely going to town in it. I am also using the 
new book in night school. The more I go over the new book, the better I 
like it. I have always liked ‘2OTH CENTURY,’ but each revised book gets 
better.”’ 


“IT am just crazy over the new 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING. I just can’t realize the improvement in the book. Students like 
it very much, and are certainly sailing through it.” 


‘TJ am more than pleased with your eighteenth edition and find that the 
students are doing much better than last year. The failures have reduced 
from 12 to 3 per cent.” 


ESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








Teaching Tips for Business Machines 


Accuracy and speed are just 
as essential in training calcu- 
lating machine operators as in 
training typists. As in typing, 
speed and accuracy come with thorough 
teaching over a comparatively long period 
of time. Some calculating nachines, of 
course, can be mastered in a shorter time 
than others, but skill in operating comes 
only from constant repetition. 

In order to gain the best results, the 
teacher must be enthusiastic about the value 
of modern machinery in business. It is 
through his enthusiasm and ability to dem- 
onstrate while explaining that the student 
becomes inspired to become proficient in 
the work. 

Standards must be set in order that all 
may know the goals toward which they 
work. These standards must not be too high 
at first, but they must be within the student’s 
range so that the goal may be reached within a 
reasonable learning period. Once the goal is 
reached and the student has learned to work 
rapidly and accurately without wasting 
time, the next goal is set and the process is 
repeated. This also encourages the student 
to finish the course within the time allowed. 

Of course, we always have the slow student 
as in all other work. This student will have 
to spend more time in order to complete the 
subject; but this same student can be taught 
to work at his greatest speed and skill. 

In teaching addition on key-driven calcu- 
lators and adding-listing machines, I found 
the Type-Pacer an excellent device for set- 
ting tempo and pace. The Type-Pacer, 
which is manufactured by the Torka Broth- 
ers, Seattle, Washington, is an electrical 
machine for setting tempo and rhythm in 
typing, and it may be set at varying degrees 
of speed, from 20 words a minute to 75 
words a ninute. Since the machine has a 
staccato beat, I have found it works as well 
for machines as for typing. Because it can 
be set at different speeds, the student is 
compelled to strike the keys rhythmically 
and evenly, thus eliminating half strokes 
which lock a Comptometer, or a half stroke 
which places only part of the number on a 
Burroughs calculator, or no number at all 
on the adding-listing machine. 

A “rotation plan” of teaching calculators 
is to be favored over keeping a student on 
one machine until he has finished the course. 
If I start a student on a Comptometer, 
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Mrs. Gladys S. Hartsel 


Dyke and Spencerian College 
Cleveland, Ohio 


after two weeks I change him 
to a Burroughs calculator, then 
to an electric machine, finally 
returning him to the type of 
machine on which he originally started. 
This gives him confidence in working on all 
types of machines, and he is not likely to be 
confused when going into an office. He feels 
confident of putting out as good work on 
one type of machine as on another. 

In teaching machines, the teacher must 
watch to see that each student thoroughly 
understands every operation. When speed 
and accuracy drills are given, the teacher 
must see that the student has a chance to 
work for speed on each type of machine. 

Merely going through the motions will 
not make an operator; a student must make 
each stroke mean something. If he is work- 
ing on key-driven calculators, he must get 
away from starting and clearing; he must 
keep the machine going until the problem 
is completed. This is just as true on other 
machines, but usually the student does not 
have the tendency to stop and clear when 
he can see what is already on the machine. 

Students should learn all rules thoroughly 
in order that they may be quickly applied. 
As soon as a student enters class, I have 
him purchase a small indexed notebook and 
in this notebook he writes all rules and, if 
necessary, he writes problems to illustrate 
the rules. When the course is completed 
and the student is reviewing for the final 
examination, he is requested to use his note- 
book instead of the textbook if a rule or 
principle has slipped his mind. This will 
show him how the notebook will be of ut- 
most value to him when a textbook is un- 
available. 

Progress tests should be given from the 
beginning of the course, slow at first, and 
gradually increasing speed and volume re- 
quirements until at the end of the three 
months’ training he is able to turn out per- 
fect work at a high rate of speed. 

Students should be taught from the begin- 
ning to follow instructions to the letter be- 
cause this will save much time, not only for 
the teacher in handling the work, but also 
for the student in later lessons. 

Of course, the student must thoroughly 
understand what is desired. It is only then 
that the operator is able to do his best and 
reach the required degree of proficiency in 
performance and accuracy. 
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Shields Returns to Chicago 


After two years of service in the Army, 
Captain H. G. Shields plans to return to the 
University of Chicago during the summer of 
1945. His request for inactive duty from his 
Army Air Corps assignment has been ap- 
proved. Captain Shields has recently re- 
turned from overseas duty in England and 
France where he served as a combat in- 
telligence officer in a bombardment squadron 
for sixteen months. Captain Shields is also 
a veteran of the first World War. 


D. P. E. Annual Lecture and Research Award 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary gradu- 
ate fraternity in business education, held its 
annual meeting on Thursday night, Decem- 
ber 28. in Chicago, Illinois, during the con- 
vention of the National Business Teachers 
Association. Mrs. Helen M. Johnston pre- 
sided over the meeting in the absence of the 
‘resident, Paul Lomax. Dean A. L. Prickett, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, gave the annual lec- 
ture, which will be published for distribution 
in 1945. His topic was “The Collegiate 
Schools of Business in American Education.” 

Announcement of the winning study of 
the fourth annual Delta Pi Epsilon research 
award was made by the chairman of the 
award committee, H. G. Enterline of Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Ten 
studies were entered in the contest. The fol- 
lowing studies were selected: 

First Place—Donald C. Fuller of Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
“Reading Factors in Typewriting,” Harvard Uni- 
versity, Ph. D., 1943. 


Second Place—J. M. Trytten of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. “A Study of the 
Relation Between the Equipment of Commercial 
Teachers and the Demands of Their Teaching 
Situations,”’ University of Michigan, Ph. D., 1943. 

Third Place—Anson B. Barber of Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. “Regional Planning 
for Vocational Business Education,” Harvard 
University, Ph. D., 1942. 


The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. 


, 


February, 1945 


Pennsylvania Officers 


The business education section of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
held its annual meeting in Harrisburg on 


December 28. Adam Brucher, Jr., Senior 
High School, Reading, was elected president. 
The other new officers of this group are: 
vice-president, J. Robert Von Drach, High 
School, Pottstown; secretary, Edith Fair- 
lamb, Senior High School, Reading; treas- 
urer, William S. Whitely, High School, 


Arendtsville. 
* os . 


Captain Shepherd Moved to Perrin Field 


Captain Hilton D. Shepherd has recently 
been transferred to Perrin Army Air Field, 
Sherman, Texas, where he has been made 
assistant director of the ground school and 
supervisor of recognition for aviation cadets. 
Captain Shepherd entered the U. S. Army 
Air Corps in July, 1942, and has been sta- 
tioned at Miami Beach, Florida; Ellington 
Field, Texas; Blackland Army Air Field, 
Waco, Texas; and Columbus, Ohio. He 
was formerly on the faculty of North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 


How Many Students Use the Typewriter? 


A recent survey made by the secretarial 
department of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, produced certain interesting data 
with respect to students’ ability to type and 
the extent to which they use the typewriter 
in preparing their written assignments. The 
following statistics were reported in Stephens 
Life, the student newspaper of Stephens 
College: 

Seventy-eight per cent of the girls responding to the 

questionnaire said they were able to type. 

Fifty-nine per cent of these girls have had one or 
more years of typing. 

Ninety-three per cent of them can type thirty words 
a minute or faster. 

Thirty-five per cent of the students type their own 
term papers and reports. 

Forty-five per cent said they did not type their 
papers because they did not have access to a 
typewriter. 

Sixty per cent think the ability to type helps them 
in their school work. 
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A survey of the part-time employment of 
students in the Newton Bateman Memorial 
High School, Jacksonville, Illinois, was 
recently sponsored by the school newspaper, 
a bimonthly publication. This survey was 
initiated by the students themselves and 
conducted by the staff of the school news- 
paper. The questionnaire was based on one 
used by William M. Polishook in a part-time 
work survey which he made in the Clifford 
J. Scott High School of East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

All members of the student body were re- 
quested to fill out questionnaires, with a 
total of 688, or 95 per cent, of a student body 
of 723 responding. Responses show that a 
total of 280 students, or 38.7 per cent, of the 
total student body are employed part time. 

The school program has in no way been 
curtailed to meet the needs of working stu- 
dents, although adjustments for individual 
students are made when it is felt that such 
adjustment will not be detrimental to their 
school work. Placement of students in part- 
time positions is handled by the dean of 
boys. 

The tables given here summarize the re- 
sponses to the survey and present a num- 
ber of interesting observations in regard to 
the part-time work of students. 





TABLE I—NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
WHO WORK PART TIME 


Fresh- Sopho- 


man more Junior Senior Total 
Se 49 50 35 37 171 
Girls. semen 11 37 39 109 
2ee....<.. TH 61 72 76 280 


Table I shows that a total of 280 students 
work part time, with the senior class ranking 
highest in number employed and the sopho- 
more class ranking lowest. However, it will 
be noted that there is only a small margin of 
variation in the number employed in the 
four classes. In the freshmen and sophomore 
classes there are over twice as many boys 
working as girls, while in the upper classes, 
the work is about evenly divided as to boys 
and girls. 





TABLE II—PER CENT OF STUDENTS RESPONDING 
TO QUESTIONNAIRE WHO WORK 

Fresh- Sopho- 

man more Junior 

31.4 32.1 49.9 


Senior Average 
58.8 43.05 


Per Cent..... 





Table II shows that about one-third of 
those responding in the freshman and 
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Part-Time Employment in Illinois 






sophomore classes are employed; one-half 
of the junior class, and slightly over one-half 
of the senior class are employed. The 
average for the entire school is slightly less 
than one-half. 








TABLE III—TYPE OF WORK PERFORMED 
BY PART-TIME WORKERS 


Fresh- Sopho- 


man more Junior Senior Total 

re - 21 29 47 109 
Restaurant... 15 12 12 5 44 
Newscarriers.. 10 5 1 0 16 
Caring for 

Children... . 9 1 1 0 1] 
Garage & Serv- 

ice Station. . 4 5 0 0 9 
Bowling Alley. 4 2 0 1 7 
Giice........ 0 0 g 3 5 
Miscellaneous. 17 15 27 20 79 

Toetal..... 71 61 72 76 280 





By far, the greatest number of students in 
any one type of work are engaged in store- 
work, according to Table III. The seniors 
outnumber the other classes in this respect. 
Lower classmen are more likely to do 
restaurant work, consisting of waiting on 
tables and working at a soda fountain. This 
table shows a progression in type of work as 
the student progresses ‘in school. 


TABLE IV—-HOURS EMPLOYED PER WEEK 


Fresh- Sopho- 


man more Junior Senior Total 
Actual Hours.. 857 1060 1200 1324 4441 
Average Hours 14.5 19.3 16.6 18.14 17.1 


The average hours of work a week by the 
part-time worker is 17.1, according to Table 
IV. The freshman and junior classes are 
below this average, while the sophomores and 
seniors are above this average. While the 
seniors work the greatest number of hours, 
the average is highest for the sophomore 
class. 


TABLE V—RANGE OF HOURLY PAY 
Fresh- Sopho- 


man more Junior Senior Total 
15¢-25¢...... 15 4 6 1 26 
26¢-35¢...... 6 16 19 24 65 
36¢-45¢...... 7 12 16 19 54 
46¢-55¢...... 2 2 9 6 19 
56¢-65¢...... 2 0 9 3 7 
Over 65¢...... 1 0 0 Q 3 
Not Indicated. 38 27 20 21 106 
Total....... 71 61 72 76 280 
AVERAGE HOURLY PAY 
Fresh- Sopho- 
man more Junior Senior Total 
Average. . 34.6¢ 34.8¢ 37.9¢ 39.9¢ 36.8¢ 
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Of the 280 students working, 105 did not 
answer the question concerning their hourly 
salary, which probably makes the average 
somewhat incorrect. It is, however, sig- 
nificant that the average increases slightly 
with each class, the total increase from 
freshman to senior classes being between 
5 and 6 cents an hour. These results are 
shown in Table V. 


TABLE VI—WORKING DAYS 


Fresh- Sopho- 


man more Junior Senior Total 
Daty........ 38 40 35 37 145 
Saturday Only 17 20 22 Q7 86 
Irregular...... 21 1 15 12 49 


i 61 72 76 280 


Table VI shows that about half of the 
students who work are employed daily, 
while less than one-third work on Saturday 
only. 


Given's Comment on Army and Navy Schools 


Lieutenant John N. Given, formerly su- 
pervisor of business education of the Los 
Angeles Public Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is now a naval training officer in 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation School, 
Burbank, California. This school has ob- 
tained a high rating for its efficiency. When 
asked to give his formula for the success of 
Army and Navy training programs, he 
lists four factors as follows: (1) plenty of 
equipment; (2) small classes; (3) high stand- 
ards of discipline; (4) competent and well- 
trained instructors selected for their “know 
how” rather than for the number of educa- 
tion courses they have completed. 


Lieutenant Given further states that he 
feels we need to reinterpret the accomplish- 
ments in business education in terms of 
these and other factors. 












for your WARTIME speed-up 


and refresher program 


¢ ADVANCED 
SPEED TYPING 


BY M. FRED TIDWELL 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING can be used effectively in every class after the 


keyboard has been mastered. It is useful for special intensive finishing courses, 


for periodic supplementary speed training, for refresher training, and for im- 


proving office workers in an in-service training program. Many types of drills 


and special techniques are provided, including warm-up drills, rhythm drills, 


finger dexterity drills, number and symbol drills, calling-the-throw drills, 


selected-goal typing, and timed writings. 
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Ivan Mitchell Elected President of N. B. T. A. 


J. Evan Armstrong, president of 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, presided over the annual 
convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, which 
was held in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 27, 
28, and 29. More than 600 mem- 
bers attended the meeting. The 
total membership of the Associa- 
tion at the time of the convention 
was about 2,600. 

Ivan Mitchell, assistant princi- 
pal of Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, was elected 
president of the Association. He 
has served as the first vice-presi- 
dent and as membership director. This new 
honor is in recognition of his past record of 
leadership and his contribution to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The other officers elected are as follows: 

N. B. T. A. OFFICERS: first vice-president, Icie 
B. Johnson, High School, Amarillo, Texas; 
second vice-president, Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; treasurer, Ray Price, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BOARD MEMBERS: J. Evan Armstrong, presi- 
dent of Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia (member ex-officio); Nettie M. Huff, 
president of Huff College, Kansas City, 
Missouri (elected from Private School De- 
partment). 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: Chairman, 





Ivan Mitchell 


Bernard F. Baker, Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois; vice- 
chairman, L. W. Mallory, Pershing 
Hligh School, Detroit, Michigan; 
secretary, Ruth Griffith, McKinley 
Senior High School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT: Chairman, 
Leslie J. Whale, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan; vice-chairman, 
Ray Price, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, 
Laura Lynn Straub, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: 
chairman, S. B. Traisman, Busi- 
ness Institute, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; vice-chairman, C. W. Hanke, 
Brown’s Business and Secretarial School, St. 
Louis, Missouri; secretary, Mrs. L. T. 
Maze, Fond du Lac Commercial College, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE: Chairman, 
W. S. Barnhart, vice-principal of Emmerich 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; vice-chairman, Dr. J. Marvin Sipe, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas; secretary, Ida Wallace, Northeastern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: Chairman, Elsie 
Garlow, High School, Blairsville, Pennsyl- 
vania; vice-chairman, Alfred Quinette, South 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio; secretary, 
Arthur L. Walker, Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE: Chairman, 
Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, Cin- 











The executive board recommended to the con- 
vention that Dr. McKee Fisk be elected to honor- 
ary membership in recognition of his past services 
as editor of the Yearbook, and that Eleanor 
Skimin be elected to honorary membership in 
recognition of her past services as editor of the 
former Business Education Digest. The motion 
was passed unanimously in general assembly. Dr. 
Fisk is at present the training supervisor for com- 
mercial occupations, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Skimin is a teacher in 
the Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Both have been active in many professional 
activities. It is significant that they are the 
third and fourth persons, respectively, to be 
honored in this way by the National Business 
Teachers Association. 





Eleanor Skimin McKee Fisk 
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cinnati, Ohio; vice-chairman, Elmer Nickel, 
High School, Decatur, Illinois; secretary, 
Virginia Williams, Technical High School, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, H. G. Enterline, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana; vice-chair- 
man, A. L. Fry, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois; secretary, Ger- 
trude Murray, High School, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, W. M. Oates, Nettleton Commer- 
cial College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Ward Hamilton, Hamil- 
ton College of Commerce, Mason City, 
Iowa; secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger 
Green Bay Business College, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin (re-elected). 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE: chair- 
man, Lawrence Thomson, chief of Business 
Education Division, State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, Lansing, Michi- 
gan; vice-chairman, Glen C. Rice, co- 
ordinator of distributive education, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
secretary, W. G. Dallas, Frank B. Willis 
High School, Delaware, Ohio. 

OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE: Chairman, 
Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park and River 
Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois; 
vice-chairman, Agnes Meehan, George Wash- 
ington High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
secretary, Dorothy Minikel, Senior High 
School, Midland, Michigan. 

The convention closed with a banquet on 
Friday evening, December 29, at which time 
the secretary, J. Murray Hill, announced 
that the executive board had selected the 
city of Cincinnati for the 1945 convention 
during the Christmas holidays. 


New Educational Materials of OPA 


The following materials, issued recently 
by the Office of Price Administration, are 
available through the Educational Services 
Branch, Department of Information, Office 
. Price Administration, Washington 25, 
mC 


“How Schools and Colleges Can Aid the Food Price 
Control] Program” 

“Price Control Protects the Farm” 

“Rationing Is Working” 

“Inflation and Deflation After World War I” 

“You Can Help Stop Gasoline Black Markets” 

“Fuel Oil Fights for Victory” 

“Food Fights for Freedom—Rationing and Price 
Control Help Reduce Food Waste” 

“Group Services Bulletin” 
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New Editor of Joint Yearbook 


The Joint Publications 
Committee of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers 
Association and the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers 
Association has an- 
nounced the appointment 
of the editor of the 1946 
joint Yearbook. This 
new editor is Robert 
Finch, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Elvin S. 
Eyster of the School of 
Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, In- 
diana, is chairman of the Joint Committee. 
Other members are: J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; Louis A. Rice, The Packard 
School, New York, New York; and Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, director of business educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey 





Robert Finch 


_ . . 
Double Retirement in Connecticut 
Both Roderick K. Stanley and Lydia M. 


Chapman have retired from the department 
of business education at Weaver High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Miss Chapman had 
been chairman of the secretarial department 
and Mr. Stanley had been chairman of the 
business department since the school opened 
in 1924. 

Marion A. Case, who came to Weaver 
High School in 1930, is the new chairman of 
the secretarial department. Before going to 
Hartford, she taught in Pepperell and North 
Andover, Massachusetts, and in Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 

Robert P. Cunningham, who has taught 
in Weaver High School for the past fourteen 
years, is the new head of the business de- 
partment. He is a graduate of Northeastern 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. He has 
taught in Cambridge and Walpole, Massa- 
chusetts, and he was head of the commercial 
department in the high school at Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts. He also served as 
principal of the Maine School of Commerce, 
Portland, Maine. He is a past president of 
the Hartford Commercial Teachers Forum, 
and a member of the committee on the re- 
vision of the commercial curriculum in con- 
junction with the local board of education 
and the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 
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PRACTICAL LABORATORY MATERIALS 











with 
Materials for Volume I 
A521—-Working Papers, Chapters 1 to 20, including sta- 
tionery for Practice Set 1 in Chapter 14. 
A N D A522—-Working Papers, Chapters 21 to 42 
A523——Blanks for Practice Set 2. 
One book containing general journal, purchases 
journal, sales journal, and cash book; one book con- 
taining general ledger; two sheets of work sheet 
e e stationery. 
By McKinsey and Piper 
A524—Blanks for Practice Set 3. 

i One book containing general journal, purchases 
journal, sales journal, and cash book; one book 
containing general ledger; two sheets of work sheet 

| stationery. 

| A525—Business Papers for Practice Set 3. 

| Incoming business papers, including invoices, 
checks, and credit memoranda; book of sales tick- 

i ets; check book; stationery for outgoing business 

} papers, including billheads, notes, deposit tickets, 
letterheads, and statements; office files. 

Materials for Volume II 
A531—Working Papers, Chapters 1 to 22. 
aT 4 .) } A532—Workin Papers, Chapters 23 to 48. 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- “ _ ; 
ING by McKinsey and Piper is a } A533—Blanks for Practice Set 4. 
balance sheet approach textbook One book containing general journal, sales journal, 
de ne id f e tec hi d . purchases journal, cash book, notes receivable book, 
en or easy teac _ ana easy notes payable book, sales returns and allowances 
learning. Every chapter is a short, journal, and petty cash book; one book containing 
complete unit. For instance Volume | general ledger, accounts receivable ledger, and ac- 
y tains f ty-si h t ' E if i counts payable ledger; two sheets of work sheet 1 
contains orty-slix cCnapters. acn stationery. 
chapter includes problems for dis- | 
te : | - c | A534—Business Papers for Practice Set 4. 
Cussion, Ofdl ©xXercises, and written / Incoming papers, including invoices, checks, notes, 
exercises. At the end of each volume | currency, and other business papers; duplicate cop- 
there is a series of Ss ° | pies of sales invoices; check book; outgoing station 
r upplementary ; ery, including notes and deposit tickets; office files. 
written exercises correlating with | 
each chapter | A535—Blanks for Practice Set 5. 
7 7 . ' 
| One book containing general journal, cash receipts 
Optional workbooks are available j journal, cash payments journal, notes receivable 
providing. stationery for completing | Sh, RED Gages Desk, aad petty eos Nee: 
} itt : | one book containing general ledger, accounts re- 
the written exercises. ceivable ledger, accounts payable ledger, and stock 
S l | . f : ‘ subscribers’ ledger; one book containing sales 
everal selections o practice sets ; journal, sales returns and allowances journal, pur- 
are available, some with business | chases journal, and stock subscription list; one book 
papers and some without. These containing stock certificate book and stockholders 
a . i ledger; two sheets of work sheet stationery. 
are explained in the column at the | 
right. aa ann coleeeaenasa 
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Current and Future Training Needs in Business 


(Condensed from an address by Daniel Bloomfield, manager of the Retail Trade Board, Boston, 
Massachusetts, delivered before the meeting of the American Vocational Association in Phila- 


delphia, Pennsylvania, on December 9, 1944.) 


As we look at business today, we cannot 
help but be impressed with the high speed 
of its complex operations and with the many 
problems that beset it. It draws into its fold 
annually thousands of our young men and 
women. A great many of these have some 
school or college training; some have tech- 
nical preparation; many others come in with 
no school preparation. Today, the acute 
shortage of labor has brought in large num- 
bers who have had no training whatever. 

Faced with the daily pressure of many 
problems, with the need for prompt action, 
with little opportunity to do more than 
place new workers on the job hastily, and 
with no time to exercise much discrimination 
in checking on abilities of workers, most 
employers have not given much thought to 
training. 

This is also true of thousands who have 
the urge to go into business for themselves. 
They have not had or sought the oppor- 
tunity for training which would fit them for 
the responsibilities of running a business. 
The result has been that incompetence has 
brought about many business casualties. In 
1929, a year in which business activity was 
at its height, Bradstreet’s found that in- 
competence, regardless of other causes, was 
responsible for 31.4 per cent of business 
failures. In 1932 the U. S. Department of 
Commerce published a study of commercial 
bankruptcies with the conclusion that “lack 
of efficient management is a_ responsible 
cause of failure in the vast majority of un- 
successful enterprises. Inefficient manage- 
ment is the cause of more commercial failures 
than any other single cause.” 

Inefficiency in management and incom- 
petence in working for management are two 
sides of a bad coin. This kind of currency 
will not buy a healthy future. 

As we approach the time when the war 
will end, it seems clearly a matter of in- 
telligence for businessmen to do some pro- 
found thinking on how they can meet the 
new conditions which will face them. We 
may expect vigorous competition in winning 
markets and customers, or even in main- 
taining them. We will undoubtedly find 
that manufacturers will place new emphasis 
on special training of their sales forces to 
handle new products and services which 
present reports indicate will be multitudi- 
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nous. Progressive retailers will see new 
possibilities in training for our youth who 
enter retailing as a vocation and for those 
engaged in store occupations. We will un- 
doubtedly see manufacturers developing 
special training for people in stores who are 
to sell their specialized products. 

New emphasis will be given training in our 
high schools and collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. If such training is to meet the needs of 
business, it will require closer co-operation 
by business. But business must wake up 
to its responsibilities in encouraging train- 
ing. 

A career in business is no longer a matter 
of keeping a set of books and a list of cus- 
tomers and routine activity, with an oc- 
casional trip to aconvention. Business today 
is a challenge to one’s vision, alertness, 
initiative, resourcefulness, technical knowl- 
edge, and mental flexibility. Business is a 
hard taskmaster. It sets a high standard of 
performance. It is unwilling to compromise 
with mediocrity. Its demands are more 
severe than ever before. It offers golden op- 
portunity to the fit, to the men and women 
with glowing energy and imagination, and 
to those who have prepared themselves for 
the competitive battle. 

A paramount need is that of developing 
young men and women to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of enlightened business leader- 
ship—the kind of leadership that is a force 
in the community because it has economic 
understanding and vision; the kind of leader- 
ship that promotes healthy industrial rela- 
tions and good will for business; the kind 
which takes its civic responsibility seriously 
and devotes time and energy liberally to 
public activities. Here is where businessmen 
can co-operate with the university business 
schools of the country in establishing courses 
which will develop new concepts of educa- 
tion for business as a profession. 

In view of what I have said about the 
cause of business failures, may I stress the 
need for more training in managerial skill? 
This is especially necessary for the small 
businessman. Considerable work in this 
direction is being done, but the field is so 
large that we have hardly touched it. Here 
part of the problem will be getting the small 
businessman to take an interest in such 
courses and making it possible for him to 








arrange suitable time in which he can take 
the training. 

One of the steps which might be taken 
in this direction is the organization of com- 
mittees on business education in chambers of 
commerce and trade associations. 

Those of us who are close to retailing know 
only too well that even the most con- 
scientious course of salesmanship training 
given in high schools and in our stores does 
not always bring wholly satisfactory results 
with some of the students. Perhaps it is due 
to the failure to teach salesmanship in terms 
of human relations and to make such teach- 
ing so dynamic that it will impress itself 
strongly on the students. 

We are concerned with the relations of our 
salespeople to our buying public. We do not 
want our public to be served by indifferent 
inefficient salespeople. We do not want the 
kind of salesperson whom the customer con- 
siders a “counter irritant.” As I have once 
expressed it, we have no place in our estab- 
lishments for store dummies, except in our 
windows. 

If we envisage business as a profession, 
and it is, as the late Justice Brandeis said, 
“one of the noblest and most promising of 
all professions,” we must inculcate in our 
youth the concept of service as its objective. 
When business will carry on with the ideal 
of service ever before it, when it will require 
of those participating in it an outlook beyond 
the immediate field of technical operations, 
when it will make itself available freely to 
help youth meet the obligations of business 
leadership in its broadest sense, then we may 
look to the future with confidence, assurance, 
and enthusiasm. 


D. E. Co-ordinator 


The D. E. Co-ordinator is a mimeographed 
monthly magazine providing an exchange of 
news and ideas in distributive education. 
This magazine, first published in September, 
1944, has received favorable comment from 
teachers, co-ordinators, and supervisors of 
distributive education. Subscription rates 
are $1.00 a year for all contributors to the 
publication, and $5.00 a year for all others. 
The magazine is published from September 
through June. 

A sample copy may be obtained by send- 
ing 10 cents in stamps to the publisher, 
William S. Mason, 3 Winters Lane, River- 
head, Long Island, New York. Mr. Mason 
is co-ordinator of distributive education in 


the Riverhead Public Schools. 
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Kibby is Vice-President of A.V. A. 


The annual convention 
of the American Voca- 
tional Association was 
held in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on De- 
cember 7, 8, and 9. The 
commercial section was 
under the supervision of 
the chairman, Dr. Paul 
H. Nystrom, professor of 
marketing, Columbia 


University, New York 
City. Complete details 
of this program were 





published in the Novem- 
ber, 1944, issue of Tuer 
BALANCE SHEET. 

At this meeting, Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California, was elected vice- 
president of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation for business education. 


Dr. Ira W. Kibby 


Ruth Roberts New President of Pi Omega Pi 


Pi Omega Pi, national honorary scholastic 
fraternity in business education, held its 
annual mecting of delegates in Chicago, 
Illinois, on the evening of December 28 
during the convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. Ruth L. Roberts 
of State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, was elected president. The other new 
officers are as follows: vice-president, Ray- 
mond White, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma; secretary, Mary Ferro, 
University of Montana, Missoula, Montana; 
treasurer, George Wagoner, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana; historian, 
Freda Bruns, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa; organizer, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 





ARMY AND NAVY FILING 
By Pritchard 


A 36-page, paper-bound book designed for civilian schools 
that wish to give training to students who expect to be 
inducted into the service or to those who expect to work 
in Army or Navy establishments. 


List price 28 cents, subject to school discount. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
Dallas 
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San Francisco 
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GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 





With applied arithmetic problems 
GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course in business. It is recom- 


mended for all students but especially for those who plan to work in business. 
It provides (a) an understanding of the fundamental business practices, and (b) 
an understanding of relations between business and society. This treatment pro- 
vides a basic background for the further study of business. Since various fields 
of business knowledge are studied, the students are aided in decisions in plan- 
ning school programs. 


The book is rich in content, covering such topics as money, banking relations, 
budgeting, borrowing, installment buying, insurance, traveling, communica- 
tion, and shipping. Fundamental business procedures, such as filing and keeping 
records are covered. The projects with each lesson include correlated arithmetic. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Conventions and Conferences—Spring, 1945 








Name of Association 


Alabama Education Association 
American Association of Junior Colleges. . 
American Economic Association. . 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business| 
Teachers....... 


Business Educators’ Association of Canada 
Camden County Commercial Teachers Association. ... | 


Central Commercial Teachers’ Association. . 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Florida Education Association........ 
Georgia Business Education Association. 
Georgia Education Association 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
re 





Illinois Education Association | 
Central Division. .... 
Peoria Division..... . 
South Central Division... 
Southwestern Division. . 


Kentucky Business Education Association 


Kentucky Education Association 


Michigan Business Education Association. ... . 


Michigan Business Schools Association 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 


Midwest Economic Association. . . 


Mississippi Education Association....... 

Mississippi Vocational Commercial Teachers Associa- 
Se er ne orn nara 

National Association 
Institutions... . 


National Association of Cost Accountants 


National Education Association 
Department of Business Education....... . 





National Office Management Association 


National Vocational Guidance Association— 
eee 
~ 
Mastern Area.......... 
I eos se ako an FS hock sahaibooteiatcwois 
Roexy Mountain Area.................0.0%. 
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Place 


Birmingham......... 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Washington, D. C.. 


Muncie...... 


Winnipeg or Toronto... 
Camden, New Jersey.... 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa..... 


New York City...... 
New York City..... 
Tampa.. 
Atlanta.......... 


OS ee 


Trenton. .. 


Normal...... 
Peoria..... 
Springfield. 


Lexington....... 
Lexington........ 
Lansing........ 
ee ee 
Ann Arbor..... 
Chicago, Illinois. . 


Jackson 


Jackson 


Chicago, Illinois. . . 


New York City...... 


Buffalo, New York 


Chicago, Illinois... . 


Chicago, Illinois. . 


New York City ......... 


Atlanta, Georgia...... 


....}| Denver, Colorado... .. 


Date of Meeting 


Canceled 
Canceled 


February 1-3 


Canceled 
June 28-29 
February 28 


May 4-5 


April 28 
Canceled 
March 7-9 
April 26 


April 25-27 


February 3 


March 5 
March 5 
March 23 
April 6 

April 19-20 
April 18-20 
March 23-24 
March 23-24 
April 19-2] 
Canceled 


March 21-23 


March 23 


Canceled 


June 24-27 


July 3 


June 3-6 


February 15-17 
February 21-22 
February 22-24 
February 26-27 


The FS FIPL CEN CE 























Name of Association 


Place 





New England Business College Association . 


New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Asso- 
ciation........ 


North Carolina Education Association 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
abe bh rete aks rants kegs eseeneenancenes 


North Dakota Association of Business Schools . 
Ohio Business Schools Association.................. 
Ohio Business Teachers’ Association................. 
Oklahoma Business College Association....... 
Oklahoma Education Association............ 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association. . . . 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
Southeastern Division............ 


South Carolina Education Association............... 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Tennessee Association of Private Commercial Schools. 
Tennessee Education Association........ 
Texas Vocational Association....................... 
Tri-State Commercial Education Association. .. . 

University of Denver Conference. .... . 
University of Vermont Conference... .. 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
MR See oes Oa cease coud shack dntasinewaadt 
Wisconsin Education Association— 
a 
Northeastern Division........................ 





| 
} 


Boston, Massachusetts . . 


New York City 


Raleigh . 


Chicago, Illinois. . . 


Fargo. .. 


Columbus.............. 


Columbus.......... 


Oklahoma City.......... 


Tulsa... 


Tacoma, Washington 


Philadelphia. . . 


Columbia............ 


Memphis, Tennessee. . . . 
Memphis, 


Nashville. . . 
Nashville. . 


Fort Worth... 


Youngstown, Ohio.. .. 


Denver, Colorado 


Burlington.... 


Milwaukee.... 


a 
Fond du Lac.. 





Date of Meeting 








June 1-2 


April 3-5 


Canceled 


April 3-7 
May 12 
April 20-21 
April 27-28 
April 21 
Canceled 


February 24 


March 21-24 
April 12-13 

March 12-16 
March 30-31 
March 29-30 
March 29-31 


April 28 


June 21 and July 12 


March 15 


April 27-28 


February 9-10 


March 23 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


by J. F. Sherwood 


A 16-page pamphlet providing information de- 
signed as an aid to teachers and school officials 
in (a) computing their 1944 tax under either 
the optional table method or the percentage 
method; (b) filing their final return for 1944 on 
Forms \W/2 or 1040; and (c) preparing the dec- 
laration of estimated tax for 1945. 


Single copies will be sent for 5 cents in stamps. 


Cincinnati 








PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUGATION 


by 


Dame, Brinkman, and Weaver 


A 216-page cloth-bound textbook designed 
for teacher-training purposes in courses com- 
monly called “Problems in Business Education.” 
It is also a book that every teacher will want in 
his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a cash 
remittance of $1.70. 


Chicago 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


San Francisco 


Dallas 
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From £20 to $2,350,000,000 


(By Harold E. Cowan, head of commercia] department, High School, Dedham, Massachusetts) 


That difference represents a good growth 
in 300 years, doesn’t it? But it happened. 

On January 1 three hundred years ago, a 
small group of men met in the “town house” 
of a little New England town at six in the 
morning. It was a duly and legally called 
regular town meeting. Little did they realize 
that they were to make history that day, 
that they would plant a seed that would bear 
through its generations the greatest fruit of 
democracy—free public education. 

The meeting was held in Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts. The record says: 

The sd Inhabitants takeing into Consideration 
the great necesities of providing some means for the 
Education of the youth in or sd Towne did with an 
unanimous consent declare by voate their willing- 
ness to promote that worke promising to put too 
their hands to provide maintenance for a Free 
Schoole in our said Towne. And further did resolve 
and consent testefying it by voate to rayse the some 
of Twenty pounds p. annum towards the main- 
taining of a Schoole mr to keep a free Schoole in our 
said Towne. 

The school established in Dedham was 
the first one in America, and perhaps in the 















i WE men 


world, which was free to students and which 
was supported entirely by public taxation. 
The students were all boys; girls were not 
admitted until a hundred years later. 

No effort is taken here to trace the spread 
of free public education, its fight, its checks, 
and its successes, but let us take a look at 
the amount spent in the year 1940 on free 
public education in the United States. This 
amount was $2,344,048,927, a far reach from 
the £20 of 1645. The expenditures in 1940, 
however, are the result of tradition and 
precedent. The expenditure in 1644-45 was 
a bold, revolutionary idea. 

Kducation had not been neglected en- 
tirely in the new world. In 1642 Massa- 
chusetts enacted a law requiring education 
of all boys and girls in their homes, and 
charged the selectman of the towns to see 
that the law was obeyed profitably to the 
Commonwealth. 

Dedham’s first public school was probably 
conducted in the town house. In 1648 the 


town voted to build a school house, a small 
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building with one room downstairs, one up, 
with a one-story lean-to attached at one 
end. The upstairs room was for the use of 
the “‘Schoole mr.” as living quarters. The 
lean-to was the local police station, the so- 
called “‘watch house” of colonial times. 

Education in 1645 was vocational. Boys 
were educated mainly for preparation for 
college which, in turn, trained them for the 
ministry. Harvard University was estab- 
lished in 1630, so that when the then existing 
corps of ministers in the New England 
towns should have been gathered into the 
lands of their fathers, an ample supply of 
well-prepared men would be available to 
carry the torch. 

No textbooks were used in 1645. The 
teacher must have had to prepare his own 
exercises in French, “‘Lattin,” “Gramer” and 
“Arithmetick.” Reading, no doubt, was 
taught from the Bible and from any other 
book of which an occasional copy might 
have been carefully transported across the 
sea. Erroneously, the old New England 
Primer with its “‘A is for Adam. In Adam’s 
fall we sinned all” to “Z is for Zacchaeus. 
Zacchaeus he did climb a tree” has been as- 
sociated with the early educational history 
of New England. Actually, the Primer did 
not appear until along toward the days of 
the American Revolution. 

The picture of the marker is of a stone set 
near Dedham Square in a four-corner sec- 
tion including the Court House, the Registry, 
the First Church, and the Community 
House. Evidently no picture of the original 
school exists. The picture of the early 
school is made from a drawing made as a 
result of research by Boston architects, by 
Rev. Lyman Rutledge, pastor of the old 
First Church, and by Dr. Calvin E. Wilcox, 
superintendent of schools. Through the 
efforts of these two men, Dedham is for the 
school year 1944-45 conducting fitting ob- 
servances of its historic event of 1644-45. 
The entire school population, the Historical 
Society, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Rotary Club are participating. 





Stenographer's Reference Manual 


An 80-page, paper-bound book, 8144" x 11”, 
covering such topics as office etiquette, care of 
the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the 
typewriter, etc. Single copies, 45 cents, post- 
paid; cash with order. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 














INTENSIVE TRAINING for 
WARTIME OFFICE JOBS— 


IN BUSINESS 
IN GOVERNMENT 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


BY ROBERT FISHER 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING is a combination textbook and 
workbook containing pretests, drills, and 
final tests on the subjects listed below. The 
last section contains typical tests used by the 
civil service. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Punctuation and Capitalization 

Business Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Office Machines and Equipment 

Office Reference Material 

Communications 

Correspondence 

Filing 

Typewriting 


Shorthand 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





February, 1945 
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National Council for Business Education 


The administrative board of the National 
Council for Business Education met at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on Decem- 
ber 28. The new officers who assumed their 
responsibilities on September 1, 1944, are: 
president, Dr. Cecil Puckett, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; vice-president, 
Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. Officers 
elected at the Chicago meeting are: treas- 
urer, Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, who 
succeeds Dr. A. O. Colvin of Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado; 
secretary, Dorothy L. Travis, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota, who 
succeeds Helen Reynolds of New York 
University, New York City. 

The new members of the administrative 
board for the 1944-1948 term are: Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California; Dr. Vernal 
H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; Erwin M. Keithley, South Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Ernest A. 
Zelliot, director of commercial education, 
Des Moines, Iowa; and Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, 
Schenley High School,. Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
reported on the activities of the Future 
Business Leaders of America and made 
recommendations concerning the future of 
that rapidly growing organization. 

Plans for continuing the preparation and 
publication of the Student’s Typewriting 
Tests were presented. Announcement was 
made that the short forms of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests would be available 
within the near future. 

Ray G. Price of the University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio, who is chairman of 
the committee working with the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, reported on 
the progress of this committee in the prepara- 
tion of teaching units for students and ma- 
terial for teachers of consumer education. 
Professor F. G. Nichols, representative of 
the National Council to the regional con- 
ference of the state departments of educa- 
tion of the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States, told of a study to determine the 
amount of credit which will be given for 
training received during military service. 
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Plans were proposed for financing the em- 
ployment of a part-time secretary for the 
National Council for Business Education 
who would be responsible for promoting the 
interests of business education in the United 
States and for the unification of the activities 
of the various affiliated associations. 





ACCOUNTING FOR 
PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a 
supplement in bookkeeping and accounting courses. It 
covers such pay-roll deduction procedures as those in- 
volving income taxes, social security taxes, group insur- 
ance, U. S. war bonds, and other deductions. It includes 
questions, problems, and one project with the necessary 
pay-roll forms. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 











Controlling Student Finances 


E. F. Burmahln, director of business edu- 
cation, Lynchburg Public Schools, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, has worked out a system of 
controlling the high school finances and of 
giving some of the students practical ex- 
perience in keeping the records. 

A set of accounting records is kept for 
every account running over $2,000 a year. 
These especially include the cafeteria, ath- 
letic, school newspaper (Critic), and senior 
class funds. These sets of books are handled 
by students under the supervision of book- 
keeping teachers. Checking accounts are 
divided among the leading banks of the city. 

Besides the checking of individual sets of 
records, control sheets are prepared monthly 
and yearly. An example of the control sheet 
is shown on page 233. A copy of this control 
sheet is given to the principal of the high 
school so that he can see exactly how every 
organization stands financially at the end of 
each month and at the end of the year. In 
addition, regular monthly statements of re- 
ceipts and expenditures are prepared in 
detail for the organizations for which com- 
plete sets of books are kept. The cafeteria 
and the book store must present monthly 
inventory and profit and loss statements. 
All books are audited yearly by a certified 
public accountant. 

At the end of the year there are balances 
in some accounts which are transferred to 
the general activity fund (No. 6). Some of 
these balances which are closed out at the 
end of the year are Nos. 7, 9, 11, 13, 18, 19, 


20, 22, 24, and 25. 
st Balance Sheet 
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Facts Veterans Should Know Before Starting 
a Business. 1944. A 12-page, printed, paper-bound 
pamphlet prepared for service men and women who 
may wish to go in business for themselves after being 
discharged. It includes a discussion of loans under the 
G. I. Bill, opportunities and risks, schemes to avoid, 
and sources of additional information. Single copies 
free. Order from Boston Better Business Bureau, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts and U. S. Labor Laws Govern- 
ing Youth. A paper chart, approximately 24” x 22” 
which describes the kinds of work not permitted, the 
limiting hours of work, definitions, occupations in- 
volved, exemptions, and temporary suspensions of 
regulations pertaining to the state of Massachusetts 
and to the Federal regulations governing the employ- 
ment of youth. This chart provides a concise summary. 
It could be used in other states by substituting the local 
state regulations for those of Massachusetts. Price 
20 cents in coin. Order from Department of Vocational 
Guidance, Boston Public Schools, 45 Myrtle Street, 
Boston 14, Massachusetts. 


Relationships Between Commerce Programs 
and Education Programs in Business Teacher 
Training in Colleges and Universities. 1944. By 
Mary Margaret Brady; edited by Dr. Stephen J. Turille. 
Bulletin No. 34 of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. A 62-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin covering such topics as_ the 
present status of business teacher-training programs, 
departmental organization, departmental control, 
placement of courses in the curriculum, recommended 
plan of control, and duties of the director of business 
education. Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. Stephen J. 
Turille, Department of Business Education, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Have Your Say in the Meeting. 1937. By Her- 
man O. Makey. A 22-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let pertaining to parliamentary procedure. This is a 
concise presentation which will be of interest to many 
school groups. It should be valuable in training secre- 
taries, and it will be useful to school clubs. Price 15 
cents. Order from Herman O. Makey, South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Course of Study in Typewriting. 1944. By Pat 
E. Tedesco. Two mimeographed, paper-bound outlines, 
the first-year outline containing 10 pages and the 
second-year outline containing 8 pages. Each outline 
explains the aims, the arrangement of the course, the 
standards for promotion, and the marking system. The 
outline for each year provides a daily schedule of 
lessons based upon 20th Century Typewriting. The 
first-year course of study includes a job analysis sheet 
and an error analysis chart. Price 25 cents each for 
first- or second-year outline. Order from Pat F. 
Tedesco, High School, Lodi, New Jersey. 


Commercial Supplementary Teaching Ma- 
terials. 1944. A 24-page, printed, paper-bound mono 
graph including a study of aids te teaching furnished by 
business institutions. The primary purpose of this 
publication is to present criteria by which teachers may 
select booklets, pamphlets, and other material for use 
in the classroom and to make suggestions to business- 
men for the improvement of such material. This un- 
biased discussion describes the objections to the use of 
materials of this type, followed by a discussion of eight 
purposes in the use of such materials. Two major cri- 
teria are given for the selection of materials, and these 
are followed by more specific suggestions. Single copies 
free. Order from Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Business Looks At Youth 


(Continued from page 209) 


of twenty-one high school juniors contributed 
365 man-hours of work each week in a com- 
munity that for months had been listed by 
the War Manpower Commission as just next 
to a critical area. Think of the contribution 
that is being made,by all the high school 
students in the four high schools in this 
community of 65,000 people! No wonder 
business people make the statement, “In 
spite of all their faults, we could not run 
business without them.” 

One interesting question was raised by an 
employer of a number of high school people. 
He asked, “Is it a good idea for these adoles- 
cents to earn so much money?” Certainly 
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these young people have more money than 
they have had for a good many years. They 
earn more money on a part-time job than 
the high school graduate of a few years ago 
received. Does all this money help to con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency? 


At times there is a tendency for both the 
school and the business people to be critical 
of these youngsters. But, consider their 
viewpoint. Going to school is normally con- 
sidered a full-time job. Yet, the boys in this 
particular group worked an average of 27 
hours a week outside of school, while the 
girls contributed an average of 18 hours a 
week. How many adults could produce 
their best work if they put in that much 
extra time during the week? 
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By Pomeroy and Fisk 
t 
@ 
. 
€ 
e 
Df When you examine APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 
e 
>t you will agree that it is the most teachable, the 
or 
: most interesting, the most accurate, the most 
modern book that you have seen in this field. 

4 The authors have carefully stripped the tech- 
by nical phraseology from the discussions. Each 
1S 
ay assignment starts out with a series of questions, 
se 
es such as: “If a friend promised to take you as a 
of guest on a two-week fishing trip and failed to do 
ht so, can you require him to live up to his promise?”’ 
Ti- 
se 
ies Each discussion is illustrated with a timely case 
he 
ils, with strong personal interest. All the important 
- principles are illustrated through photographs, 
- legal forms, and cartoons. A few of the cartoons 
ey are shown at the right. 
an | 
go At the end of each assignment there is a summary 
” ‘ . " 
. entitled “Be Sure to Remember.’’ The student 
a | then studies discussion questions and actual ad- 
cal | judicated court cases of a timely interest. 
eir | 

{ 
on- 
his | SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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THAT CHECK IS FOR THE 
AMOUNT SHOWN IN THE 
CONTRACT... BUT WE 
AGREED | WASTO GET 
$6000 MORE 









THIS SUIT WILL 
WEAR LIKE IRON 

“A REAL BARGAIN. 
BEST ON MARKET 


Statements of Opinion Cannot Be Relied on as 
Statements of Facts. 








STALLED AGAIN! YOU 
CAN HAVE THIS CAR S 
FOR 50 CENTS 


A Statement 
Made Obvi- 
— in An- 
ger Is Not an 
Offer. 








Habitual Neglect of Duty Justifies the Discharge of an Employee 
Even Though There Is an Employment Contract. 










(WILL SELL You 
THIS FUR COAT 
FoR ¢50 


One Who Buys Goods That Have Been Stolen Does Not Acquire 
a Valid Title. 
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Ten-Minute Eggs 


“I'd like a couple of hard boiled eggs to take out,” 
said the sailor to the girl at the lunch counter. 
“All right,” replied the girl with a smile, “but you'll 
have to wait. Mamie and me don’t get off ’til 10.” 
e ee 


Twisted Tale 


Sir Galahad was lost in a blinding snowstorm one 
dark night. After hours of aimless wandering, he ran 
across a big husky St. Bernard. Wearily the knight 
climbed upon the dog’s back and was taken directly to 
a tavern. Pounding on the door, he shouted, “Can you 
give me shelter?” 

The tavern keeper peered out into the storm and 
answered, ““Who am I to turn out a knight on a dog 
like this?” 

e ee 
Proof 


A draftee called up for examination claimed exemp- 
tion on the ground of poor eyesight—and brought his 
wife along as evidence. 

e ee 
A Soldier’s Wish 


Many « soldier would like to drown his troubles, but 
can’t zet the sergeant to go in swimming. 
eee 
Heaven Can Wait 


“All the little boys and girls who want to go to 
Heaven,” said the Sunday school teacher, “‘please rise.” 

All rose but Johnny. 

“And doesn’t this little boy want to go to Heaven?” 


““N-not yet.” 
eee 


Quick Trip 
An English soldier was chatting with a German 
prisoner. 
“What are you going to do after the war is over?” 
the Englishman asked. 
“],” said the German, “am going to make a bicycle 
tour of Germany after the war.” 
“Yes,” said the Englishman, “and what will you do 
in the afternoon?” 
e ee 
Ancestors 


“Yes, I’m a cosmopolitan. My father was Irish, 
my mother Italian. 1 was born in a Swedish boat off 
Barcelona, and a man named McTavish is my dentist.” 

“What’s McTavish got to do with it?” 

“Why, that makes me of Scottish extraction.” 

eee 
Yarn Spinning Session 


Salesman: “I represent the Mountain Woolen Mills, 
lady. Would you be interested in some coarse yarns?” 

Gran’ma: “I shore would, stranger. Set down and 
tell me a couple.” 
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Ribs 
He: “Do you know who was the first electrician?” 
She: “No, who?” 
He: “Adam. He furnished spare parts for the first 


loudspeaker.” 
e ee 


Spring Is Here 


Victim: ‘“‘What did you say this meat was?” 
Waiter: “Spring lamb.” 
Victim: “I believe you. I’ve been chewing on one of 
the springs for an hour.” 
e ee 


Only the Best 


Zeke: “I want a toothbrush.” 
Clerk: “‘What size?” 
Zeke: “The biggest and best you got... there’s 
ten in my family.” 
ee 
Poor Shot 


Two old sailors were sitting in what had evidently 
been their favorite barroom. Since their last visit the 
old place had been completely done over, and was now 
filled with gay young people. 

George: “I suppose it’s all right,, Jack, the new- 
fashioned trappins, but I miss the old spittoon.” 

Jack: “Yes, George. You always did.” 

ee e 


Getting Chummy 


She: ‘‘What were you doing after the accident?” 
He: “Just scraping up an old acquaintance.” 
eee 


Manpower Shortage 


Clem, in Heaven, had just got Zeke, far below, on 
the asbestos ouija board. 

“Hello, Zeke, how are you getting along?” 

“Oh, I’m havin’ a fine time. Don’t haf to work 
much, jes shovel in some coal now and then. How 
you all?” 

“T’m workin’ purty hard. We haf to sweep up the 
clouds, pull in the stars, switch on the light, an’ give 
the ole sun a shove every mornin’.” 

*“How come you all have so much work to do?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, we’re kinda short o’ help up 


here.” 
eee 


Hobnobbing 


He had never been outside the United States, and 
neither had she, but both were recounting their ex- 
periences abroad. 

“And Asia. Ah, wonderful Asia. Never shall I 
forget Turkey, India, Japan—all of them. And most 
of all, China, the celestial kingdom. How I love it.” 

He held his ground. 

“And the pagodas; did you see them?” 


“Did I see them?” She powdered her nose. “My 


dear, I had dinner with them.” 
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Effective Business Correspondence 


By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is more than a grammar and more 


than a book on correspondence. It is both, but it is written in an unusual style. 


The student is given plenty of practice in composing and writing letters. The 
grammar assignments are powerful and meaningful because they deal with 


the tone and correctness that is so important in getting results in business letters. 


Every stenographer must know how to write letters correctly. She will be worth 
more if she can compose some of her own letters. Anyone who expects to be- 
come a junior executive and finally a senior executive must certainly know how 
to write letters effectively. This book is designed to provide the maximum of 


training for every individual who will use the written word in business. 


Many examples and illustrations taken from actual business situations are 
used to emphasize the principles of grammatical correct- 


ness and effective use of correspondence. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year 
volume. An optional workbook is also available. The 
excellent teachers’ manual will show you how to get the 


best results in your classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


February, 1945 


More Emphasis on Tax Records 
(Continued from page 210) 


in wide use only in the larger businesses at 
present, but that they should be used by all 
businesses. 

It is our duty as bookkeeping teachers to 
turn out students who are prepared to do a 
complete job of bookkeeping for the small 
businesses. If we do our work well, our 
bookkeeping graduates should be able to 
keep a complete set of books and be able to 
prepare an accurate profit and loss statement 
and a balance sheet whenever they are 
called upon to do so. 

It is most important that we recognize 
another truth about business bookkeeping 
if we are to bring our teaching more clearly 
in line with facts. Actually, as the fifty 
typical cases show, the primary reason for 
keeping books in a small business is to pro- 
vide tax information. The small business 
proprietor does not use his bookkeeping 
records to any great extent for management 
purposes. He uses them as a basis for mak- 
ing out the several tax returns that the law 
requires of him. Of course, he must keep his 
accounts receivable and accounts payable in 
good shape at all times, but any other book- 
keeping he does is likely to be designed to 
meet tax requirements only. Clearly, then, 
the one common basis for all business book- 
keeping is the Federal income tax return. 
Our instruction should emphasize that point 
much more than it does now. We should see 
to it that our students understand clearly 
what information is needed, how to keep 
books that will provide this information, 
and, whenever feasible, how to make out the 
return itself. A bookkeeper so trained would 
have no trouble in finding a job and he could 
command a fair salary because he would be 
well worth his pay to any small business 
owner. There are other tax requirements 
that our bookkeeping trainees should know 
how to handle. These are the old age benefits 
tax (both Federal and State) and, in some 
states, the sales tax. We need no sweeping 
revisions of our present bookkeeping courses, 
but we do need to add more emphasis on 
tax record requirements if we are to make 
our bookkeeping instruction adequate. 

Let us face our task squarely. We book- 
keeping teachers must do more than simply 
train clerks for the large businesses. We 
can and should train more and _ better 
young bookkeepers who are capable of 
doing a complete record-keeping job for 
any of the thousands of small businesses 
that are to be found in these United States. 
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Gap Between College and Business World 
(Continued from page 211) 


for closer relationship between business and 
education is increasingly being stressed both 
by the businessman and the college. The 
future of business depends upon the atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skill of the youth who 
will become tomorrow’s business leaders. 
If education is to assist youth in its funda- 
mental necessities, it must draw upon busi- 
ness and industry for suggestions and 
directions. With this idea in mind, the Per- 
sonnel Club plans to work out a new de- 
velopment in the last year of business edu- 
cation. This plan calls for something more 
than the dinner meetings and it provides for 
more complete co-operation between the 
business leaders of the city and the seniors of 
business administration at Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute. 

This plan is as follows: The students in 
the senior year are to be assigned for guid- 
ance to men who are actively participating 
in business or industry. Each student is 
therefore provided with a business counselor. 
The seniors who know the kind of business 
they want to enter after graduation will be 
assigned to some businessman in that kind of 
enterprise. There is a possibility that the 
businessman will become interested enough 
in his particular student to employ him 
after he graduates. The senior is to spend one 
or two hours a week in the business office 
or plant of his counselor. Many of the coun- 
selors are interested in the work of the class 
and are more than willing to spend one or 
two hours a week instructing the college 
senior in the technique and practice of the 
business in which he is interested. The 
senior will get ideas regarding the business, 
some knowledge of its organization, and the 
details regarding buying, manufacturing, 
financing, and selling. The counselor will 
explain this or have it explained by one of 
his subordinates. 

The college seniors have been interested 
in the Personnel Club and the plan of ap- 
prenticeship with business firms. It is really 
a pleasure to work with students who take 
hold of these plans and, on their own initia- 
tive, make them work out so well. Schools 
of business in the future will do more to 
bridge the gap between college education and 
the business world. These plans may be a 
good start for further developments. 


BUY EXTRA U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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